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Behind the By-Lines 


In this issue our lead article is 4 Wise 
Herd ... by John E, Drevdahl, Director 
of the Psychological Clinic, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Dr. 
Drevdahl has made several studies in the 
area of “creativity.” In former positions he 
had been a staff psychologist, an instructor 
in a medical school, and a member of the 
faculty at the University of Arkansas. 

Ordway Tead, thoughtful student of 
higher education, formerly Chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education, New York 
City, and still a member, and Vice Presi- 
dent of Harper and Brothers, gives us 
Thoughts Prompted by Student Testimony. 
An aspect of American Education, not 
generally found in other countries, is the 
weight given to lay and student opinion in 
formulating educational policies. This arti- 
cle provides stimulating points of view. 

The Unknown Teachers is by Frederick 
L. Redefer, Professor of Education, New 
York University. Dr. Redefer recently 
completed an intensive study on merit and 
morale for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. In a recent project at 
New York University, he gathered data 
from five thousand teachers in twenty- 
four school systems of varying size. 

Howat G. Fraser, Chief of the Bureau 
of Higher and Adult Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was for eighteen months (in 1955 
and 1956) Chief of the Education Division 
of the American-Korean Foundation, with 
the responsibility of making recommenda- 
tions for educational reconstruction, Out 
of his experiences has grown A New Re- 
sponsibility for American Educators. 

Sam P. Wiggins, Professor of Secondary 
Education and Dean of Instruction, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, is the author 
of The High School Diploma in Animal 
Land, a critical study of the curriculum and 
the high school diploma. Dr. Wiggins is the 


author of the volumes “Successful High 
School Teaching,” and “The Student 
Teacher in Action.” 

A foremost current topic of discussion is 
that of the superior student, his education 
and guidance. The Teacher of the Superior 
Student is the work of co-authors Herman 
J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University, and Gail F. 
Farwell, an Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion in the same university. Both are special- 
ists in guidance. Dr. Peters is President of 
the National Association of Guidance Super- 
visor and Counselor Training. 

A Confession of Bias is by Kermit Eby, 
Sr., Professor of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences, the University of Chicago. Dr. Eby 
is the author of the books, “Paradoxes of 
Democracy” and “The God in You.” Two 
other books are in press, both scheduled to 
appear in 1959. He is a member of the uni- 
versity’s Committee on the Divisional Mas- 
ter’s Degree. 

Russian Education is of paramount pres- 
ent interest. A revealing article is Soviet 
Education from a German Perspective. In 
America many articles have been prepared 
by visitors from the United States to Russia. 
Dr. Leonhard Froese, Docent of Education 
at the Pedagogical Institute of Hamburg, 
and also of the East Europe Institute of 
the Free University of Berlin, writes from 
a rich experience with Russian education 
as a student there and in close contact with 
what is currently happening in education of 
that country. 

The Christian Gadfly: A Lay Sermon 
on Thoreau is by Richard B. Hovey, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Western 
Maryland College. Dr. Hovey has taught 
American Literature and American Studies 
both in small colleges and large universi- 
ties. His volume on John Jay Chapman 


will be published during the current year 
(Continued on page 256) 
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‘+A Wise Herd...” 


Joun E. Drevpaxu' 


I 


HE title of this article, “A Wise 
Herd,” is taken directly from the 
text of the Nobel prize acceptance 
speech of one of the world’s most emi- 
nent philosophers, Bertrand Russeli. 
The full context of the quotation is as 
follows: “There are members of any 
group who do not conform, who are, in 
the etymological sense, egregious, that 
is to say, outside the flock. These mem- 
bers are those who have fallen below 
or risen above the ordinary level. They 
are: idiots, criminals, prophets, and dis- 
coverers. A wise herd will learn to 
tolerate the eccentricities of those who 
rise above the average, and to treat with 
a minimum of ferocity, those who fall 
below it.” 
Dr. Russell’s admonition, while ap- 
propriate in 1950 is of overriding im- 
portance today. We are living in an age 


* A list of references can be obtained from the 
author. 


in which tolerance of deviation has been 
almost lost and the pressure for con- 
formity has become overwhelming, 
even though educational authorities 
such as Dr. A. W. Griswold, President 
of Yale University, warn that “the cre- 
ative power of the individual is more 
sorely needed today than ever before. 
This alone can save us from collective 
sterility.” 

An appropriate question at this point 
might be, “Is this really so?” There 
have been no controlled experimental 
studies in this area, but a number of 
clinical studies have been reported, and 
the results, unfortunately, are devastat- 
ingly consistent. There is also a good 
deal of informed comment of the sort 
made by Dr. Griswold. A few exam- 
ples! Scofield, and Warner and Abbe- 
glin found in studies of outstanding 
business leaders that the prime requisite 
for success in the business world was 
the degree to which the individual was 
able to conform to the personal and 
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social folkways of business society and 
the degree to which he was able to sup- 
press his individuality and become a 
member of the “team.” W. H. Whyte 
reports in his “Organization Man,” 
about a training film for a major U. S. 
chemical corporation which proclaimed 
happily as it surveyed huge research 
laboratories—“No geniuses here, just a 
bunch of average Americans working 
together.” I.B.M. President Tom Wat- 
son in speaking to the graduating class 
of DePauw University describes the 
present generation as “more concerned 
with security than integrity, with con- 
forming than performing, and with 
imitating than creating.” Theologian 
and philosopher Paul Tillich, in speak- 
ing at the New York New School for 
Social Research, recently commented 
that—“It is my wish and hope that 
many in this group are determined to 
preserve the power to say no when the 
patterns prescribed by society will try 
to conquer them. We hope for non-con- 
formity among you for your sake, for 
the sake of the nation, and for the sake 
of humanity.” Finally, Robert Lindner, 
a much maligned but outstandingly cre- 
ative and perceptive psychologist stated 
in 1952—“At every turning the com- 
mandment ‘you must adjust’ (i.e.: con- 
form) confronts us, Monotonous and 
persistent the phrase is repeated over 
and over at all levels of our society and 
for every conceivable purpose, There is 
no escaping it. The average man must 
walk in fear and trembling in his daily 
life lest somehow—by oversight, or bad 
luck, or lack of care to conform—he 
violate this revelation and, found guilty, 
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he be tumbled into a pit, demon in- 
habited no doubt, by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers.” Lindner 
further states that “On the precept that 
the only acceptable way of life is the 
way of conformity all diverse philos- 
ophies agree. The left and the right 
unite, churches meet, schisms join and 
even science and religion unite.” Each 
of course proposes conformity to its own 
purposes and ends—which purposes and 
ends may differ—but they all conform 
in demanding conformity. 

Secondly, you may ask, “Why is con- 
formity undesirable?” It seems to be 
highly necessary for social living. It 
most assuredly is! I do not propose non- 
conformity for the majority of the 
population. Studies by Terman, Roe, 
Maslow, Cattell, and Drevdahl have 
indicated quite conclusively that the 
creative or productive individual in our 
society, the discoverer in Russell’s 
terms, is not the conformist but the non- 
conformist, but only a relative few have 
the capacity to be creatively conform- 
ing. There is a modicum of conformity 
that is necessary for all to observe in 
order to live in any co-operative society. 
This is not conformity of a detrimental 
type. Opposition should be directed to 
conformity in thought, ideas, and be- 
liefs and in unessential behaviors and— 
most importantly—to the intolerance of 
deviation so characteristic of our society 
today. If Columbus had conformed to 
the prevalent geographic ideas of his 
days—had succumbed to the pressures 
of those who knew all the answers we 
might well be living in Europe today 
without our knowledge of a “new 
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world,” and America would still belong 
to those from whom we stole it. If 
Galileo or Newton had conformed to 
the “physical” truths of their day, our 
present-day science might well be in an 
even sadder state today than it is. If 
Fulton, or the early automotive and 
aeronautical pioneers conformed to the 
transportation—or religious—ideas of 
their day you might be driving home at 
night in a carriage or a “one horse open 
sleigh.” Let us face reality for a change 
—the non-conformer is the producer of 
significant social, cultural, scientific, and 
technical progress. The routine and con- 
ventional plodder, if sufficiently per- 
sistive, will follow his routine technique 
until eventually he reaches an area to 
which it has not been applied, and he 
will in that sense produce something 
new. But what he produces will be the 
inevitable and unvariable result of his 
technique, and his goal and his direc- 
tion will always be limited by his in- 
ability to go beyond his technique. 

All deviates are not creative. As Rus- 
sell points out, a number of these people 
are those that fall below the average in 
one respect or another; but until we 
know that the deviate is non-productive 
and non-creative it behooves us to be tol- 
erant of deviation of a non-violent sort 
and to recognize that it may be years or 
decades before someone’s apparently 
“crazy” ideas can be demonstrated to be 
genuinely “crazy” or simply so far ahead 
of the rest of us that we take forever to 
catch up. I suppose that now tolerance 
may be the best we can hope for; but in 
order to avoid national suicide it must 
also be the /east that we do! 
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The next question that concerns us is 
“Why?” Why are we—as a group, a 
nation, a herd—so opposed to deviation 
and non-conformity? The answer to this 
question is complicated and devious; 
but, as Maslow points out, such opposi- 
tion in the individual case is a neurotic 
characteristic, at times verging on the 
psychotic. By the. same token, we are, 
as a group, neurotic. We are, in the 
broad sense of the term, a sick culture 
and a sick nation. Those of you who are 
familiar with neurotic symptomatology 
will, I am sure, be able to see, if you 
look carefully and objectively about 
you, numerous examples of such symp- 
tomatology. For those of you who are 
not, let me explain briefly a few of the 
more outstanding neurotic characteris- 
tics and cite just a few examples. One 
outstanding characteristic is the tend- 
ency to compartmentalize, repress and 
deny, to ignore what is ego-threatening 
or personally unpleasant, to deny the 
very existence of the threat! Another 
characteristic is the tendency to deal 
with an anxiety arousing or threatening 
situation with inadequate and unrealis- 
tic, but perhaps comforting, techniques 
—techniques which do not relieve the 
danger but which do relieve some of the 
fear! There are innumerable other neu- 
rotic symptoms characteristic of our 
culture, but for the moment these will 
suffice! Now, what of the examples? 
During the recent concern over Sputnik 
I and II, when it was obvious to any 
intelligent person that we were beaten 
by the Russians (no matter what excuses 
we may have had, we were objectively 
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and clearly beaten) the attitude of many 
government officials and many a man 
on the street was, “It doesn’t mean a 
thing, we could have beaten them if we 
had wanted to do so.” Perhaps we could, 
but perhaps also we couldn’t. Neither 
politician nor constituent was at that 
time in any position to say, yet they all 
said so with assurity. Even now, when 
we have a junior-size copy circling the 
globe the inferiority of ours, in many 
respects, to the Russian original is most 
obvious. This behavior in regard to this 
situation was without doubt a desperate 
denial of an unpleasant reality, a neu- 
rotic symptom. A further example: 
When I first came to a state university 
I found that I had to sign a paper prom- 
ising that I would not overthrow the 
government of the United States or of 
the state. My first reaction to this was 
to feel flattered that the state felt that I 
was sufficiently powerful or influential 
that I could overthrow it if I so de- 
sired. Upon more sober consideration, 
however, I came to the conclusion that 
one who could not, as the saying goes, 
“fight his way out of a paper bag” could 
not possibly be considered that danger- 
ous. I then began to wonder if the off- 
cials of the state were so naive as to 
believe that if I were here to overthrow 
the government of the state and were 
in reality powerful enough to do so, a 
piece of paper with my signature on it 
would stop me. I again decided that no 
one could possibly be that naive and 
discarded that theory. The resolution of 
my puzzlement came shortly. Here was 
another instance of unrealistic behavior. 
In this case, obsessive compulsive be- 
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havior in which fear and anxiety are re- 
lieved simply by doing something—any- 
thing. None of this of course solved 
the problem that produced the fear— 
Communism—but it did give the feel- 
ing of having “done something” no 
matter how irrelevant to the problem 
that something was, and it thus relieved 
the anxiety, though not the danger! 
I choose this example of neurotic group 
behavior not because it is peculiar to any 
particular state; it occurs throughout 
our society, especially in the Federal 
Government. 

As is apparent in the above examples, 
much of the pressure for conformity and 
for premature and unrealistic (that is, 
neurotic) solutions or resolutions of 
problems results from fear. Since the 
beginning of time man has faced the 
unknown and unfamiliar with fear and 
apprehension. He has searched con- 
stantly for an explanation of what he 
does not understand in order to allay 
his fears and find security and comfort 
in the familiar. This characteristic has 
its advantages as well as its disadvan- 
tages, It has led to the development of 
philosophical systems, religions, and 
advances in science and technology. But, 
at the same time, it has led to stagna- 
tion, the arrest of progress and to inevit- 
able conflict, for once man has found 
or devised an explanation, a technique, 
or a way of life he clings tenaciously to 
it for its comforting familiarity, for the 
solidarity and order that it gives his 
world. This might be quite desirable 
except for one fact. Man is fallible. His 
explanations, his concepts, his ideas and 
ideals are imperfect and eventually new 
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ideas and explanations seek to supplant 
the old. However, haunted by the fears 
and discomforts of not knowing the 
whys and wherefores of his universe, 
again, he holds to his delusions in the 
face of a new reality with the same 
desperate grasp that the paranoid pa- 
tient exhibits in the face of therapeutic 
intervention. He opposes unrealistically 
and at times violently, the new and the 
strange and the unknown, for whatever 
is strange may be dangerous. Philosophi- 
cal innovation or scientific discovery 
often has met with violent opposition, 
and its author has been persecuted or 
rejected. Even in our modern world 
the pressures against change and devia- 
tion are strongly felt. Stagnation, under 
the label of stability, is a strongly held 
ideal and the creator, the individual 
who is committed to the advancement 
of society and progress, is in continual 
conflict, covert if not overt, with the ad- 
vocates of the status quo. What to do 
about this fear? Those who are most 
susceptible to it are primarily those who 
feel a lack of personal security and self 
worth. This feeling may not be at a 
conscious level and recognizable by the 
individual himself, but it can be readily 
inferred from his behavior by any com- 
petent psychopathologist. The ideal 
solution to this problem would of course 
involve psychotherapy for a large seg- 
ment of the population, but this is obvi- 
ously impractical. The second best solu- 
tion would be perhaps more practicable 
and that is to impart to the population, 
through educative procedures of one 
sort or another, some degree of intel- 
lectual insight into the problem so that 
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they could stop and consider whether or 
not they are fully aware of the needs 
that are motivating them and then per- 
haps they could, reconsider their de- 
mands for conformity to unrealistic 
solutions to their problems. Perhaps, 
also, they could learn at least to tolerate 
the creative deviates among them, the 
deviates who are better able to see the 
reality not only of the present, but of 
the future! 
Ill 


I would like now to direct my re- 
marks to a matter of more immediate 
and specific concern. A problem that 
most intimately concerns all of us to- 
day. It has to do with the startling 
progress made by Russia in the develop- 
ment of its scientific and technical skills. 
The arrival of Sputnik I was incon- 
trovertible evidence that this country 
could no longer remain smugly com- 
placent about its technological superior- 
ity. Russia now has the world’s largest 
synchrocyclotron, publishes each year 
more book titles than does the United 
States, exceeds or equals the United 
States in a relatively large number of 
important areas of scientific research. 
Even more important, the creative sci- 
entist and educator enjoys the top posi- 
tion in pay and prestige in Russia in- 
stead of being relegated, as in this coun- 
try, to the position of a menial, and a 
salary schedule considerably below that 
of a good plumber’s assistant. (I’m very 
much afraid that we, as a nation, treat 
our potential creators as the dregs of 
humanity! We worship the God of pro- 
duction rather than the God of creation, 
and it does not take much imagination 
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to predict where we will be a decade or 
two from now unless we change!) Even 
the lack of freedom supposedly so char- 
acteristic of the USSR is no longer so 
oppressive, at least in the case of scien- 
tists. Dr. Peter Kapitsa, an eminent 
Russian scientist who refused to work 
on atomic weapons was not, as might 
have been expected some years ago, sent 
to a labor camp. Instead, he was al- 
lowed to work on research of his own 
choosing, which happened to be rocket 
research, and the results are now ob- 
vious. 

What can this country do to regain 
and maintain its scientific and technical 
superiority, especially in those areas in 
which it has been obviously surpassed 
by the Soviet Union? The _President 
has recently proposed one solution: turn 
out a greater number of college gradu- 
ates in the science areas and to this end 
he has proposed to blanket the high 
schools of the nation with “science” 
scholarships of several varieties. A per- 
tinent question at this point would be, 
“Ts this the solution? Will the further 
production of masses of persons trained 
at the undergraduate level in such areas 
as physics, chemistry, biology, and engi- 
neering actually increase by any signifi- 
cant degree the general overall science 
creativity in this country?” I am in- 
clined to think not! As Dr. Clark A. 
Dunn, President of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers points out, 
the increase in enrollment resulting 
from such a proposal will at the present 
time (at least in the engineering 
schools) simply further overcrowd 
the already overcrowded engineering 
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facilities and reduce an overworked fac- 
ulty to complete impotence. Dr. Dunn 
further suggests that such funds might 
better be put into graduate training and 
faculty research where it is much more 
likely to produce the additional creativ- 
ity that we desire. 

I am in substantial agreement with 
Dr. Dunn. Education does not assure 
creativity. Technicians are not neces- 
sarily creators and the only guarantee 
that the President’s program provides 
is the production of technicians and one 
might well ask whether or not there is 
at present a genuine shortage of tech- 
nicians, Again lacking reliable statistics 
and having to depend upon known case 
history material, I am forced to sug- 
gest that there is not! Recent inter- 
views with physics and engineering 
graduates at a larger state university in- 
dicated that there was relatively speak- 
ing little demand for them as compared 
to the demand for elementary school 
teachers! Let us also consider where 
the majority of jobs are available in the 
engineering, chemistry, and physics 
fields! Primarily with industry. Very 
few jobs are available with universities 
and research institutions that provide 
any reasonable financial remuneration; 
and, what is the record of industry in 
regard to creativity? Frances Bello in 
a recent Fortune Magazine survey re- 
ported by Time Magazine indicated 
that very few creative scientists go into 
industry, and W. H. Whyte points out 
in his comments on the “organization 
scientist” that of the 235 top scientists 
in the country, only four are in industry 
and that the “chemists” that he talked 
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to could only think of one new chemi- 
cal reaction discovered by an American 
chemical company in the past 15 years. 
The problem that we face seems to be 
not the production of more and more 
technicians in the so-called science areas, 
but the identification, selection, produc- 
tion, and creative employment of crea- 
tive persons, This of course brings up 
still another problem—how to select fu- 
ture creators. Intelligence and grades 
are not enough. Terman’s monumental 
study of gifted children indicated that 
although 25 years later these individ- 
uals were healthier, wealthier, and bet- 
ter employed than the average person, 
the group, while demonstrating a sig- 
nificantly higher degree of creativity 
than the average, was far from being 
100% creative and according to Ter- 
man “gave no promise yet, of contrib- 
uting any Aristotles, Newtons, or Tol- 
stoys.” Additionally, as colleges are al- 
ready overcrowded and classes are more 
often than not pitched to the level of 
the lowest third of the class those stu- 
dents with creative potential are likely 
to be at best, bored, and at worst, 
stripped of any spark of originality or 
creativity, Further, the creative person 
wants and even demands subject matter 
that the average college student can’t 
possibly grasp. Unfortunately, most col- 
leges and universities today are much 
more concerned with providing, with 
their limited facilities, instruction de- 
manded by the majority, not the type 
of instruction demanded and needed by 
the creative minority. Few colleges and 
universities offer courses that will not 
attract a large attendance, Classes draw- 
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ing fewer than 15 students are often 
considered economically unfeasible and 
consequently the outstanding student, 
the one we should be most concerned 
about, must go without and the instruc- 
tor must devote his time to the educa- 
tion of the majority. Also, as a number 
of commentators on the American scene 
have pointed out of late, the present 
majority of college students comprise 
what is ludicrously called the “no-non- 
sense” generation—a group which is 
concerned with security first and fore- 
most and have no time left for the non- 
routine, the unusual, the controversial 
matters that are the wellsprings of cre- 
ative thought. This atmosphere alone 
on present day college campuses is 
enough to suppress any tendencies to 
originality and novelty that a potential 
creator might have and result in the 
production of just another technician 
concerned only with his routine job, his 
family, his security, and his comfort. 
There is no shortage of these persons 
in the science areas or anywhere else! 


IV 


What then is the solution? It would 
seem that there are two solutions, im- 
mediate and long term. 

The first is through the use of cre- 
ative talent already available. There are 
large numbers of scientifically trained 
persons who have demonstrated their 
creativity through their products. There 
are potential creators in graduate de- 
partments in almost every university in 
the country. The provision of financial 
support to this group who immediately 
can make creative use of such support is 
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of most importance. Next, is the need to 
provide increased attention to the out- 
standing and unique student who has 
demonstrated a potential for creation. 
This would involve greater emphasis 
on advanced training. I do not propose 
that the “average” student be ignored, 
but I do propose that increases in ex- 
penditures and attention be devoted to 
the training of the superior student, 
even if it means that the training must 
be of an individual nature. The college 
student described in the Jacob report— 
“gloriously self-contented and una- 
bashedly self-centered”—is not likely to 
be of much use, after his training, to any- 
one but himself. Increased funds put 
into the maintenance of research staffs 
and graduate instruction staffs at Ameri- 
can universities would be returned 


multifold in increased creativity and 
productivity. Increased funds put into 


the production of more “gloriously self- 
contented” souls will simply increase 
our overbearing national smugness, and 
we can ill afford that at present. 

A word in regard to the “long range” 
solution. It is desirable and necessary to 
select and encourage potential creators, 
but in order to do this we need to take 
account of some of the things we already 
know about creative persons. We must 
do further research on selection proce- 
dures and on the social, personal, and 
environmental factors that combine to 
produce the creative personality. Studies 
by psychologists have consistently dem- 
onstrated that creative persons are 
deviates. Their personality characteris- 
tics are similar no matter what their 
area of activity, and no matter what 
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method, so far, has been used to meas- 
ure these characteristics. Research in 
this area has been promising. Even now 
it is likely that a population with an un- 
usually high percentage of creative po- 
tential could be culled from the high 
school population through the use of 
both standardized intelligence tests and 
personality questionnaires. The prob- 
lem that presents itself at this point, 
however, takes us back to the problem 
discussed in the beginning portions of 
this paper. It is the problem of cultural 
pressure for conformity and against 
change. Does the culture want to iden- 
tify, select, encourage, and of course 
tolerate, the creative deviate? As Mas- 
low points out, the creative individual 
now often has to take refuge from the 
“mob” in colleges and _ universities, 
where he is protected from the “tar and 
feather him” attitudes that are so prev- 
alent in the larger community by an 
administration that is able to recognize 
his value and to tolerate his eccentrici- 
ties. If creators are to survive and to 
increase, a similar toleration on the part 
of the general population must be de- 
veloped. They must encourage and pro- 
tect their deviates at the expense of 
their dearest prejudices in order to in- 
sure their own survival, How are we 
going to impress upon people the neces- 
sity for this toleration? I don’t know for 
sure, but I do know that it is the re- 
sponsibility of every person who reads 
this article to make the attempt. How? 
As Maslow says, “That’s your prob- 
lem.” But our survival, as individuals, 
as a nation, as a herd, depends upon it, 
and we had better be a wise herd! 





The Unknown Teachers 


Freperick L. REDEFER 


I 


EACHERS are the unknowns in edu- 
bene In the current wave of 
educational criticism, very little that is 
basic is being written about the most 
important element in our schools and 
colleges—the teachers. Admirals and 
college presidents urge the production 
of more scientists and better science and 
mathematics teaching. This depends on 
the teachers. An editorial from a na- 
tional magazine calls for changes and 
the elimination of softness. Others ad- 
vocate a basic education in the liberal 
arts and a zeal in education equivalent 
to that reported in the U.S.S.R. This 
will depend on the teachers. Feature 
writers say that selective European sec- 
ondary schools are better than our 
democratic high schools, and educa- 
tional reformists recommend the estab- 
lishment of special schools for the 
gifted. But whatever these leaders want 
for American education, it should be 
clear that the answer will be given by 
the present teachers and those preparing 
for teaching. Since teachers are so im- 
portant, it is paradoxical that so little is 
known about them. 

It is true that most articles indicate 
speaking acquaintance with 
teachers, even if they reveal few 
deeper insights. Many advocate higher 
salaries for teachers and professors, 
while some suggest additional financial 
rewards for meritorious teaching. Ex- 
cept for these generalities, few writers 


some 


go beyond these material rewards i 

their recommendations for the teaching 
profession. They seem to assume that 
higher salaries for some or all will do 
the trick. If other factors remained the 
same, would the education of children 
be improved by increasing the salary of 
teachers by five dollars? 
Would there be more superior teachers 


hundred 


if meritorious teaching were rewarded 
financially? Can meritorious teaching be 
induced by commending teachers with 
dollars? Our knowledge of teachers is 
sparse, yet there seems to be a rush for 
a panacea without knowing what teachers 
are like and what are the factors that 
affect them. Even what little is known 
has yet to be digested. 

Some facts can be reported, even if 
these facts might be altered for particu- 
lar communities or individual teachers. 
In 1957, the National Education As- 
sociation drew descriptive pictures of the 
average public school teacher. The sta- 
tistics included facts about age, sex, 
marital status, family background, col- 
lege preparation and other information 
that should erase from the mind im- 
ages of teachers as protected young 
things, as qld maids, as teachers mark- 
ing time until marriage, as persons with 
limited skills and abilities, as persons 


without feelings or opinions, as shy re- 
tiring persons who avoid community as- 
sociations. These images are no longer 
valid for teachers, but they still linger 
in the minds of many persons, including 


* tag * 
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members of the profession itself, These 
stereotypes are even less valid for 
teachers in city and suburban communi- 
ties. 

Beyond these facts, however, what so 
many have not realized is that teachers 
have changed and are changing. In 
some communities the changes are even 
more dramatic than national statistics 
indicate. The profession is growing up. 
Teachers are older. Many are married. 
Many are married to other teachers, 
and many are married to business men. 
Many enjoy family incomes far above 
poverty levels. In the growing pattern 
of two family incomes, teaching has ad- 
vantages for competent married women 
who prefer to teach rather than stay 
alone at home. Teaching wives fre- 
quently help the male teacher. Some 
teachers enjoy second jobs in summer as 
well as part time employment in the 
winter. By no means are all these sec- 
ond positions taken to keep the wolf 
from the door. Even if offered higher 
salaries many teachers state they would 
continue in their second positions for 
that trip to Europe, the large home, the 
longer car, or purchased social status. 
One teacher confessed to employment in 
a mortuary and said she took a second 
position because her school teaching was 
so boring. Why teachers work is very 
complex, but studies indicate that status 
feeling is more important than the ad- 
ditional money. Even the conception 
that summer vacations for teachers are 
imperative to recover from exhausting 
contacts with youth borders on nonsense. 
The eleven month year is becoming a 
new pattern in teacher employment. 
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Teachers are no longer home town 
boys and girls who could not make the 
break from family ties. In many Long 
Island communities, few of the faculty 
have lived or even live in the commun- 
ity where they teach, They can’t tell 
stories about Johnny’s father or mother 
when they were in their classes. This 
change creates a different relation be- 
tween teachers and the community, be- 
tween teachers and parents. Teachers 
are apt to approach the community as 
professional persons employed to do an 
important task with the result that re- 
lations are more impersonal, more pro- 
fessional. Many communities and school 
administrators have not yet adjusted to 
what these new relations mean. 

Teachers are better educated and bet- 
ter prepared for their work than those 
whom parents remember from their 
youth or school boards recall. By no 
means are all teachers graduates of the 
inferior crossroads teachers college that 
no longer exists, Yet editorials advocate 
that teachers colleges be changed to lib- 
eral arts colleges in the belief that this 
is the great need of contemporary edu- 
cation. Excellent teachers seem to have 
graduated from all types of institutions. 

In many communities, this upgrad- 
ing of the profession has advanced far, 
although its full implication is far from 
realized, Personnel practices lag behind. 
By rules, detailed requirements and ex- 
aminations state education systems per- 
petuate practices based on the concept of 
the poorly educated teacher. While 
all teachers have not yet reached a pro- 
fessional level, many of the very able 
in the profession feel bound hand and 
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foot by rules, regulations, and outside 
examinations. 
II 

In many communities, the relation 
between school boards and the teaching 
staff leave the potential of faculty re- 
sources untapped. In some towns and 
cities, there are no relations at all. One 
teacher, when asked what she would do 
if she met a member of the school 
board, replied, “I would faint away as 
unobtrusively as possible.” Boards call 
on the teachers to help them put over 
budgets and bond issues, but forget com- 
munications at other times, The staff re- 
lations between teachers and administra- 
tors have changed but practices do not 
reflect this. There is many a staff member 
who knows far more about his work than 
either his supervisor or his principal. 
Many principals do not know their 
faculty as some deans do not know their 
professors. 

Not enough is known about what 
happens to teachers, and what we do 
know may not be important if we want 
to improve education. Because there 
were so few studies of factors affecting 
teachers, a project was planned at New 
York University that gathered data 
from five thousand teachers in twenty- 
four large and small, city, suburban, 
and rural communities in the greater 
New York area. While this research is 
continuing, some findings are available. 
All the studies bring out basic findings, 
similar to those found in industrial and 
managerial research. Again and again 
the data say that the basic problems of 
educational improvement are primarily 
social. They indicate that the quality of 
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education in a school or school system 
is definitely affected by how teachers 
feel about all aspects of school man- 
agement, about their colleagues, about 
the community, about the profession 
and about themselves. In other words, 
to improve the quality of education de- 
pends on the status of the morale of 
teachers. The higher the morale in the 
staff, the better the educational quality 
will be. Anything, therefore, that affects 
teachers adversely so affects the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, 

These studies of teacher morale in 
the twenty-four school systems brought 
out the differences between schools and 
within a school system. All the studies 
lend support to the statement that while 
salary plays a part in the morale picture, 
salary alone does not determine how 
teachers feel about their positions or 
how much they give of their potential 
resources in the classroom. Nor has evi- 
dence been clear that meritorious teach- 
ers are meritorious because of salary in- 
ducements. Better teaching does not 
seem to be encouraged by such a simple 
monetary solution. 

We have not made up our minds 
about teachers. One moment we recom- 
mend that they be paid adequately for 
their important professional service and 
the next moment we do not want to 
pay them more than the average salary 
of the unskilled workers and citizens in 
the community. One moment we want 
to give special recognition to teachers 
and the next moment we want to make 
sure that they are treated like any one 
else. The teachers in one high school 
asked that they be permitted to park 
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their cars on unused property adjoining 
the high school that belonged to the 
Board of Education. Although their 
request was formally presented to the 
Board by their principal on November 
12, on April 1st they were still waiting 
fer a reply. How do you suppose this 
faculty feels about the interest of the 
Board in them as teachers or as per- 
sons? 

Studies indicate that as the size of 
the school increases, difficulties of com- 
munication increase. Mechanics, rules 
and regulations are allowed to sub- 
merge common sense. But size alone 
does not block communications. One of 
the smallest school systems had the 
poorest communications and under- 
standing between the teachers and the 
school board. Many Boards of Educa- 
tion and superintendents seemed to be 
insensitive to the importance of com- 
munications—of studying what they 
were saying or not saying to the teach- 
ing staff, or finding out whether what 
they said came to the teachers as they 
said it. Others seemed not to realize 
that one thoughtless action can cancel 
out beneficial policies. When a music 
teacher is forced to withdraw a Russian 
folk song from the spring festival, 
patriotism is not advanced nor are other 
teachers unaffected. Citizens within a 
community by headlined accusations can 
create fear from which the entire faculty 
of a school may take long to recover. 
When social science teachers discourage 
young people from asking questions in 
class or seeking answers in books in the 
library, the quality of education is that 
much less. 
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Administrators and communities 
should not be judged in terms of econ- 
omies effected in the budget or new 
school buildings erected but what has 
happened to the quality of the educa- 
tional program. This depends on fac- 
tors that affect the teaching staff. This 
depends on how well they know teach- 
ers, 
III 

Teachers are human. They want to 
be recognized for their individual 
worth. They want to be told when they 
have done a good job teaching Johnny 
to read or to probe the atom. Elemen- 
tary teachers receive appreciation from 
parents, but high school teachers report 
that they seldom get a note of thanks 
for helping Johnny to grow up. Teach- 
ers want to be recognized in the local 
press and to share praise as well as 
blame with the administrators. They 
don’t want a “Teachers’ Recognition 
Day” with orchids once a year. They say 
they give more of their skills and 
knowledge when they receive a hand- 
shake and a smile. They want their ad- 
ministrators to be interested in them as 
persons without claiming them and 
without dominating their ideas, They 
respond when a school board makes a 
special effort to find out what the Board 
can do to help the teacher in his class- 
room work, They give more of their 
abilities when a principal tries to help 
them than when he tries to tell them. 
They don’t mind committee work, but 
as individual teachers they don’t want 
to be submerged by discussions or com- 
pletely bound by group decisions, They 


want and need some freedom for action. 
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They want to be asked, consulted and 
taken seriously. As one teacher ex- 
pressed their sentiments, “Gee, I wish 
sometime, someone would ask me what 
I wanted to do with these kids. I have 
been teaching in this school system for 
three years and no one has asked me 
that question yet.” There are many 
professors in college with this feeling. 

All this may add up to just plain com- 
mon sense. But if it does, many of our 
schools and colleges are not operating on 
common sense principles. Where there 
is no challenge in the program, teachers 
confess that they fall into routines and 
ruts. Where salaries are high they can 
still feel the Board of Education is not 
really interested in their welfare. Where 
other communications are faulty, salary 
grievances can be the item about which 
they can speak loudly. In all school 
systems, teachers in their overt be- 
havior and chance remarks are con- 
stantly saying how they think and feel. 
The trouble is that no notes are made 
of this behavior, no studies are made, 
no questions are asked. No one really 
listens to what teachers are saying over 
and over again, and their administrators 
are notorious talkers and not listeners. 
Teachers are frequently the unknowns 
in education. 

But as one studies thousands of com- 
ments and replies, the impression grows 
that there is still another element in 
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this picture of American teachers—pur- 
pose and convictions—knowing clearly 
what you want to do and a belief in the 
importance of doing it. The administra- 
tors of schools and colleges that have 
made contributions to education in years 
past did not have our knowledge of 
human relations and personnel manage- 
ment, but they and the faculty did have 
purpose and convictions. The teachers 
in these schools shared this purpose. 
They were convinced as to the impor- 
tance of their work. One wonders 
whether in all our ferment in schools 
and colleges, whether in the endless 
round of committee meetings and group 
discussions there is developing within 
the teachers—purpose and convictions, 
or are teachers reflecting the general 
social void? We need to know more 
about teachers if we wish to improve 
education, if we wish to recruit better 
teachers and to utilize them more in- 
telligently in better schools. While 
three million or more has been spent to 
study the school administrator, while 
millions are earmarked for educational 
television, our knowledge of teachers 
and teaching is still very fragmentary. 
Teachers could be the important ele- 
ment we have overlooked. We need to 
make up our minds about teachers, and 
we need to tune up our schools in terms 
of what teachers are actually like and 
becoming. 


A teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the pupil with 
a desire to learn, is hammering on cold iron—Horace Mann 
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Abraham Lincoln 


STELLA CRAFT TREMBLE 


Adversity hewed out a man of might 
To point the way of liberty and light: 
He took the simplest facts and cut straight beams 
To weave and frame the structure of his dreams. 


He cleared a smooth path through a tangled range 


Of paths of knowledge . . . growing tall and strange: 


Gained wisdom, tempering his intellect 

On borrowed books, he walked miles to select. 
Hate led him through a starless path of night, 
But Love held him, inviolate, as light 

To lead the rugged way to liberty 

Where every man could live in equity. 

His angularity by time was smoothed 

When brewing troubles, fortitude had proved 
He was to carry out the Moses-plan 

Of guiding captives to the Promised Land. 
Deliverance from slavery was his goal, 


Where each one could be master of his soul! 
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Thoughts Prompted by 
Student Testimony’ © 


Orpway TEAD 


I 


HE desire to pronounce generaliza- 
ane about the character qualities 
of college generations seems irresistible; 
and our common curiosity about human 
trends encourages the effort. The re- 
sults of such inquiries, I have concluded 
from a long exposure, are always to be 
taken with reservations. Indeed, in the 
extended history of colleges in Europe 
and here our present student groups 
are comparatively tractable, reasonably 
well-directed, orderly, and perhaps too 
“conforming”—to use the favorite word 
of the day. 

The present study is something of a 
kaleidoscope. Eleven seniors, Princeton 
1957, speak their pieces with some una- 
nimity and yet with some self-con- 
scious, individual diversities. These utter- 
ances have their own vividness and with 
Professor Butz’s structuring of the in- 
quiry there is reference in each to educa- 
tional process and outcomes, to college 
social life, to sex and alcohol, and to the 
ultimate aspirations of the person. I find 
no pronounced pattern of response or in- 
terpretation,—save one. 


All eleven seniors seem agreed that 
Princeton supplies a “good” education 
if one will take serious advantage of the 


* The Unsilent Generation edited by Otto 
Butz, Rinehart and Company, New York 1958, 
pp. 189, price $2.95. 


academic opportunity. The sense of the 
superiority of faculty, curriculum, 
methods, and goals is sincere and vir- 
tually unanimous. 

What more, then, is there to say? In 
one sense, one may say that if this re- 
flects the typical student response to the 
educational proffer, words of commen- 
dation would seem to be in order. 

In another sense, however, and with 
the hard-bitten, calculating responses 
which some of these seniors have made, 
one has the right to ask—to what pur- 
pose and end is this good education? 

Here I venture to extend and elab- 
orate my own reaction to say that these 
eleven seniors are sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the usual disparate views 
and hopes on American campuses across 
the country to supply the text for a 
comment on the collegiate situation 
which is wholly personal in reflection 
of my own philosophy of higher educa- 
tion. I would first say this, I would 
make clear a sincere admiration for 
the academic-curricular structuring at 
Princeton insofar as I have become ac- 
quainted with it over the last ten or 
fifteen years. 

My starting point rather is, are we 
asking ourselves the right questions as 
to the fundamental and central end re- 
sults of college education? Are we edu- 
cating with the right purposes in the 
proper balance? 


“tay * 
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I have myself a profound unease that 
the goals we shoot for are less than ade- 
quate to the human, humanistic, inter- 
nationalized American scene and areas 
of action in the current and prospective 
decades. Higher education is going to 
have to be different. That has to be a 
plausible premise. The interrelations 
and comparative emphases of know!l- 
edge, skill, attitude, and commitment 
surely have to be differently weighted 
in the future—even on the most pru- 
dential grounds, in the interest of sheer 
national self-survival. 

I am not referring to the familiar 
reiterations as to the needed heightened 
emphasis on science and engineering. I 
would go deeper toward an ultimate 
concern—moral and spiritual in essence. 
And I use these words not to become 
obscurantist but to specify operative 
ideas. I cannot momentarily place it in 
his writings, but in a discerning article 
Professor Oscar WHandlin* uses a 
Deweyian quotation which is this: “All 
the aims and manners which are de- 
sirable in education are themselves 
moral. Discipline, natural development, 
culture, social efficiency are moral traits 
—marks of a person who is a worthy 
member of that society which it is the 
business of education to further.” It is 
the operational implementing of this 
whole idea with which I am concerned. 


II 


There is hardly space here to expati- 
ate about the dichotomy frequently 


*See New York Times Magazine, June 15, 
1958, article entitled “Rejoinder to Critics of 
John Dewey.” 
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stressed between academic content and 
pedagogic method. Rather I say we 
have perennially to keep asking our- 
selves and all our professional associates 
the simple but essential question: What 
are we educating our youth for? Do we 
clarify in terms of goals, process and 
method, the relationships in desirable 
focus and proportion of subject matter, 
of ways of conveying knowledge, of 
building points of view and of surcharg- 
ing students with creative emotional 
drives? 

Within the context of the eleven 
Princeton seniors—weighted toward a 
calculating, self-centered riding to ma- 
terial success,—it seems pertinent to 
make a statement about the ways and 
ends of /ife as contrasted with the ways 
and ends of the academy. Life asks, at its 
noblest claim upon the person, the em- 
bodiment in living of aspects of the 
following: rationality, creativity, depth 
and breadth of affection, disposition to 
assume responsibility in social concerns, 
a developing sensitivity to greatness in 
historic disclosures of all the world’s art 
forms. 

And then, too, in all honesty, we have 
the claims that life is entitled to expect 
and require on its relational sides. These 
are suggested by mention of such emo- 
tionally loaded words as humility, per- 
severance, courage, considerateness, 
friendliness, self-assurance, reverence, 
awe, integrity. Where in the maturing 
growth process of formal and informal 
education is recognition had for the 
cultivation of these? 

If these are not part of the province 
of education let us be explicit about it 
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and try outside education to provide the 
other structured and conditioning sup- 
ports, presumably leaning heavily on 
some religious appeal. On the other 
hand, if there is this complex of per- 
sonal attitudes which are essential to the 
acceptable quality of the individual life, 
who in education is paying attention to 
their evocation? In the students whose 
documents we read in this book, the 
answer is that mo one is paying atten- 
tion to such evocation in the academic 
frame unless possibly it is some unmen- 
tioned chaplain or off-campus “student 
pastor.” 

For those qualities—and I include 
in addition, of course, a certain student 
knowledge of worldly facts and an ani- 
mating good will,—which Jife finds es- 
sential if it is to be tolerably lived, the 
modern college, I affirm, does mot make 


its adequate and rightful contribution 


to individual intellect and character. 
The challenge so defined is woefully 
muffed, ignored, or denied; the central 
need for rescrutinizing our basic phil- 
osophic purpose is unacknowledged. 
The conclusion which Professor 
Butz’s symposium reenforces as to our 
already confused operation of higher 
education is that we have lost our moor- 
ings. Our directions and our havens are 
obscured in the fog of a tacit existential- 
ism (to use a convenient handle for a 
degree of stubborn moral irresponsibil- 
ity). We have lost spiritual unity and 
elevation of purpose in our colleges,— 
as perhaps we have also in our wider 
society. In short, there is a virtual in- 
tellectual and spiritual anarchy—largely 
implicit and not overt—which is subtly 
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corrupting the otherwise spontaneous, 
naturalistic, robustious outlook and de- 
sire for commitment of most healthy 
young people. And this is true of many 
young people of whom so much more 
might normally be expected, if the 
challenge of the expectation in terms 
they will understand were logically and 
appealingly put before them. At the 
moment they are the unconscious vic- 
tims of a low level of expectation which 
is partly parental and partly societal. 

This proffer of a high level expec- 
tancy to the sceptical, agnostic or un- 
commited youth cannot be shallow, triv- 
ial, or irrational. Nor can it be theologi- 
cally retrospective in the support it seeks 
in order to give it a convincing sub- 
stantiation of rationally defensible 
emotivity couched in some more or less 
theistic idiom. 

The proffer to the student will have 
to be affirmative; it will have to be 
naturalistic while also infused with the 
humanly sensitive feeling for the holy; 
it will have to have a quality of trans- 
cendence which means that it is shot 
through with awareness of the power of 
the human spirit to rise to contact (non- 
verbally) with the Source of its Being; 
it will have to penetrate the mechanical 
and the deterministic with the creative, 
the formative, the purposeful, the goal- 
seeking, the organically acknowledged 
processes of growth and _ sensitized 
emergence toward higher levels of 
human fulfillment as yet not even ar- 
ticulated. 

Those teachers who can convey some- 
thing of all this fresh affirmation of a 
natural spirituality promise, I am con- 
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fident, to produce an emotional re- 
sponse from students in terms of com- 
mitment and persistent resolve, of which 
we see all too little today. 

What, in conclusion, I am striving to 
say is that in so far as college graduates 
can do no better definitionally as to life’s 
ends than these eleven Princeton seniors 
have here set down, we who boast a 
greater perspective on the why and 
what and how of American college edu- 
cation had better get back to a searching 
reexamination of our own fundamentals, 
of our presuppositions and of our de- 
clared and considered aims. We should 
ask ourselves once more:—are all of the 
formulations of our philosophy ade- 
quate for tomorrow! 

The answer is—no! 

In further summary, I think the stu- 
dent responses in this volume are symp- 
tomatic of a tragic spiritual impoverish- 
ment no longer possible to ignore. And 
the answer is no longer in the employ- 
ing of denominational pastors or the 
organizing of sectarian religious clubs 
in the older patterns. 

The answer is in the willingness of 
dedicated teachers to reexamine their 
deepest premises and reaffirm their 
spiritual convictions in ways which are 
natural, universal, tinged with the emo- 
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tions of concern for the ultimate des- 
tinies of each human soul in a threatened 
world. 

I realize that the statement in either 
intellectual or emotional phrasing of 
the ultimate concern as to which the col- 
lege graduate should find himself con- 
fronted, is still embodied in no creed. 
Indeed, one of the creative and dedi- 
cated tasks in the conversation together 
of the American college faculties with 
their students has to be a critical yet 
zealous articulation of common grounds 
of reverential approach to the underly- 
ing ground of all Being. Not to “know” 
God but to accept life under this re- 
gency is surely in the direction of co- 
herence—rational and spiritual, 

Higher education properly conceived 
is at once an intellectual, a moral and a 
spiritual enterprise and promise. The 
three complementary angles of broad 
and deep scientific knowledge, of ac- 
knowledged public accountability and of 
sensitivity to insights of beauty and the 
mysterious—these stand in need of more 
comprehensive integration and of a 
more incisive and gripping consciousness 
of selfhood by students. 

I thank Professor Butz for arousing 
me to try for an articulateness which I 
hope may have its own intrinsic lucidity. 


A moderator is a person who gets people who have something to say, 
to say it and people who have nothing to say, not to say it.—Prescriptions 
for Happy Teaching, Parma Public Schools 





A Blind Spot in Our Foreign Policy 


Mowat G. FRaAsER 


NEW educational need has arisen of 
A great importance to our future as 
a nation. Yet, to date, we have practically 
ignored it. It is to help the newer, un- 
certain nations of the Free World be- 
come intelligent and enthusiastic about 
democracy. We now help them develop 
military and economic strength. But we 
leave them helpless to resist dictatorship 
propaganda. As a result, some day soon 
these nations may come to prefer dic- 
tatorship to freedom—and to use against 
us the power we have helped them attain. 

Recent history has repeatedly warned 
that, unless a considerable majority of 
adults are educated in the ways of de- 
mocracy by discussion, reading, and 
practice, a nation will tend to become a 
dictatorship in an economic or military 
crisis. This happened even to the Ger- 
man Republic. It happened to the Chi- 
nese. On the other hand, it has not 
happened in nations where almost all 
voters can discuss civic affairs and ex- 
perience the basic freedoms, as in most 
leading countries of the Free World. 


I 


Take, for example, one of the most 
friendly and enthusiastic of the new 
democracies: Korea. From 1910 to 1945 
it vividly learned the disadvantages of 
Japanese dictatorship. In the Korean 
War it learned those of Russian and 
Chinese communism. It also discovered 
the advantages of association with the 
Free World—the ample military sup- 


port and instruction; the $200,000,000 
for reconstruction from the United Na- 
tions; the $300,000,000 of economic aid 
per year for the past three years from 
the United States; and the assistance of 
numerous private missions. Further- 
more, more than three thousand of its 
military personnel have had six months 
of special training here. An even larger 
number of its students attend college 
here now, and many thousands preceded 
them in the past seventy years since 
Korea first welcomed our missionaries. 

Korea also has had ten years of ex- 
perience with political democracy. All 
adults vote and an opposition party ex- 
presses opinions freely, It has, too, a 
nation-wide elementary school system, 
secondary schools in every city, and sixty 
colleges and universities. 

Could this experienced and be- 
friended country become a dictatorship 
a few years hence, after our aid dwindles 
and a crisis develops? Let us look at 
the other side of the picture. 

Case studies of rural districts, where 
sixteen million of South Korea’s twenty- 
three million people live, show that 
usually ninety-five per cent of the adults 
are defenseless against propaganda. 
They know almost no geography or his- 
tory. They have no reading matter 
whatever. They have no radios, because 
of no electricity. They have at most a 
fourth-grade education, which for ev- 
erybody over twenty-one was in the Jap- 
anese language, no longer used. 
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Furthermore, most of these limitations 
obviously hold for a good third of the 
city dwellers as well. 

What of the rising generation? Sev- 
enty per cent of the youth leave school 
before the seventh grade. Most rural 
pupils leave before the fifth. Although 
there are two million youth of college 
undergraduate age, only eighty thou- 
sand students are enrolled in all higher 
educational institutions combined. 

How secure is democracy when an 
overwhelming majority of the voters 
are so ignorant? 


II 

This great majority have scarcely 
been touched by the many efforts being 
made to enlighten the Korean public. 
Very few of the leaflets and papers dis- 
tributed by government ministries reach 
rural homes. The movies of the U. S. 
Information Service reach villages only 
briefly, if at all, and depict only America 
and the United Nations. The literacy 
movement begun by Frank Laubach is 
being continued by only a handful of 
people, in Seoul and Taejon. After 
three years of planning, the “funda- 
mental education” teams of Unesco ex- 
perts have worked in fewer than a 
dozen of Korea’s two thousand town- 
ships. The American International Co- 
operation Administration’s “community 
development” is confined to making ma- 
terial improvements in a few pilot com- 
munities; its technical education is only 
for specialists in industry and agri- 
cultural colleges or agencies. Teams of 
university students visit a few villages 
each year, and these only during vaca- 
tions. 
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Two movements have wider, contin- 
uous contacts. Hundreds of 4-H Clubs 
have been enthusiastically organized, 
but do not try to educate adults in civic 
affairs. By far the most effective adult- 
education movement is that of the 
Christian missions whose hundreds of 
churches have reached three million 
people and whose schools enrol 120,000 
pupils. 

Each of these movements is helpful, 
even inspiring. But all together they 
hold no promise of meeting the urgent 
civic-education need before it may be 
too late. 

What could be done? Four things 
especially. More education teams like 
those of Unesco—enough to visit each 
township or city district for one week 
every year—are clearly the basic need. 
Bringing experts on agriculture, health, 
home economics, and community and 
national affairs, along with documentary 
movies, they have already proved their 
ability to attract whole village popula- 
tions hour after hour, day after day, in 
proper season. In a very few years, five 
such teams for each of the ten provinces, 
could greatly increase the interest, in- 
formation, and experience of most Ko- 
reans in civic affairs. They could begin 
to make Korea a real democracy. 

Such teams could readily be devel- 
oped. Universities now develop some- 
what similar teams which are well re- 
ceived. If salaries of $100 per month 
and some demonstration equipment 
could be provided, almost three hundred 
team members could soon be put to 
work and maintained for $500,000 per 
year. Transportation and housing would 
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undoubtedly continue to be supplied by 
the government through its ministries, 
armed forces, and schools. 

These stimulating but brief visits, to 
be sure, are not enough. Worthwhile 
movies, trucked to villages in U. S. In- 
formation Service style, could help to 
maintain interests among people of all 
ages, abilities, and backgrounds. Read- 
ing material also are needed throughout 
the year. Small libraries, centered in 
schools rent free, could serve both pupils 
and adults at low cost. The widespread 
eagerness to learn, in addition to the 
education teams, would supply the neces- 
sary motivation. Finally, objective, 


weekly current-event newspapers in sim- 
ple Korean, like similar papers in our 
own American schools, are also probably 
essential. 

These four projects—community edu- 


cation teams, mobile movies, local li- 
braries, and current-event newspapers— 
it is estimated, could be initiated and 
maintained at high level throughout the 
nation for two million dollars a year. 
Could Korea itself finance them? Not 
yet. Its Ministry of Education can 
hardly keep open the compulsory, fee- 
charging primary schools, In the begin- 
ning this nation-wide adult-education 
would require foreign support. In a very 
few years, however, a people as capable 
and proud as the Koreans could un- 
doubtedly carry on by themselves, 


Ill 


All this—the prevalent ignorance and 
the potential effectiveness of these four 
projects—is true of almost all of the 
newer member nations of the Free 
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World in the Orient, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Central and South America. 

Why, now, do we ignore this great 
need which must be met if the ultimate 
success of our military and economic aid 
is to be assured? Apparently for three 
reasons. We believe that it would cost 
too much. Actually, in Korea it would 
cost far less than one per cent of our 
current economic aid there; in all coun- 
tries, a relatively small sum. Secondly, 
we believe that it would interfere in a 
nation’s internal affairs and, therefore, 
be unwelcome. In reality, these nations 
are eager for it. The interference prob- 
ably would be nil; for each nation could 
stop it at will, and our aim would or 
should be, not propaganda, but the kind 
of knowledge and experience which any 
democratic government wants in its citi- 
zens, 

The main reason for our indifference 
seems to be simply tradition. Except 
temporarily or as our part in U. N. proj- 
ects, we are accustomed to give foreign 
aid, if at all, only for economic or mili- 
tary purposes. In all the recent discussion 
of aid to the Middle East, for instance, 
educational aid has not even been con- 
sidered, although ignorance there is 
greater than in Korea. 

With the help now being given them, 
the world’s new democracies can become 
real ones if only they get a little aid in 
developing nation-wide programs of 
civic education. Most influential Ameri- 
cans seem to agree with this need—but 
fail to take steps to meet it. Perhaps the 
increasing propaganda of communist na- 
tions, which have obviously seen the 
vacuum, will stir them to act in time. 
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The Sovereign Power 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


To think and do, and then to do and think— 
This is the dual rhythm of the soul 
Whose health is sound; there thought and action link 
Alternate, terms in one symmetric whole. 
Like breath indrawn, then uttered, diastole 
And systole of the heart, question and answer, 
Her two-fold functions balance; and she rides 
In light aloft her complementary tides. 
But he who thinks, and nothing more, is a dancer 
Of death-moth antics round the rims of nought; 
And he whose life is action all and motion 
Is one who gulps an ever fiercer potion 
In vain escape from self and pain of thought; 
And both by their unbalance wreck the world 
Within them and without them. 


Only he 
Whose nature moves harmonious in a key 
Of thrust and pause, who, when his wings are furled, 
Studies in patience his late faults of flight, 
And so combines the bold with circumspect 
On his next take-off in the morning light, 
Has sovereign power of heart and intellect. 


00 





The High School Diploma in 
Animal Land 


Sam P. Wicc1ns 


I 


_ could not call them stupid, They 
were goats to be sure, but they 
were smart goats, too after a fashion. 
Yet they had only received the goatskin 
parchments when they completed their 
curriculum in the high schools of Animal 
Land. They had completed the goat 
curriculum, you see, and so this is all 
they could expect. The goatskin diploma 
was designed to honor those graduates 
as goats who ought not go to college, but 
who should be able to do something 
with their hoofs. While the honor was 
not regarded as first rate in Animal 
Land, it was at least considered better 
than no ceremonial distinction at all. 
Some of the goats were interested in 
higher education, but they were advised 
that the sheep curriculum would be too 
steep a climb for them. A few of them 
were mountain goats all right, and they 
could do the climbing, or learn the pre- 
paratory subjects well enough, but 
higher education was a costly thing and 
was reserved for the middle and upper 
socio-economic class of the ruminant 
genus, which held the more respectable 
title of sheep. Although to the outside 
observer there was no reason to believe 
that sheep should be any better college 
material, or even more respectable ani- 
mals, yet within the culture itself to be 
a sheep—just any kind of a sheep—was 
a mark of considerable prestige. And 


sophisticated outsiders simply cannot 
understand or argue cogently about the 
value patterns of the ruminant society. 

Now the variety of goats taking the 
goat curriculum was almost endless, The 
mountain goats were frequently re- 
garded as ruffians and bullies, Some of 
them were undeniably uncouth. All of 
them were quite self-assertive, non-con- 
formist, but they were equal to almost 
any life adjustment situation they faced. 
The “average” goat, called the Capra, 
was just an ordinary tin can type of a 
goat. Then there were some “goats” 
that were not really goats at all in any 
strict sense, like the Goat Antelopes, 
like the Chamois and the Goral. Yet 
these “misfits” had to be taught the 
same material along with the regular 
goats in the curriculum for administra- 
tive convenience and economy in instruc- 
tion. 

There were, last of all, the scape 
goats. They managed to get blamed 
somehow for most of the schools’ prob- 
lems. They just couldn’t seem to fit into 
any curriculum at all. They were well- 
intentioned goats, to be sure, but since 
they never learned to blame the other 
goats first, it commonly fell their lot to 
catch the brunt of criticisms. They were 
truly goats-persona-non-grata. Some of 
them were slow-learning goats, who 
could learn many things well enough, 
but not the things the teachers were try- 
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ing to teach. Others were quite bright, 
which sometimes proved disconcerting to 
their teachers who kept putting them in 
“their place.” The scapegoats were al- 
ways trying to defend themselves, but 
they were a frustrated lot, never manag- 
ing to get on the offensive in matters of 
criticism. The compulsory school attend- 
ance laws kept them all in school at the 
expense of their own and their teachers’ 
mental health, at the cost of instruction 
of classmates, and the financial expense 
of the taxpayers. Indeed, some radical 
school critics boldly proposed that either 
the laws or the curriculum should be 
changed, but the proposal was shouted 
down and never really given serious con- 
sideration. 

Now the sheep! Ah, they were a 
different lot. They had breeding. They, 
too, were quite different among them- 
selves, but they were all sheep and, re- 
gardless of their ability to learn, were 
being coaxed, led, or driven through the 
sheep curriculum which, according to 
tradition, prepared them for college. 

Although the sheep were quite differ- 
ent among themselves, yet they could 
still be easily distinguished from the 
goats. They did not have the well- 
known goaty odor, for one thing, nor 
the familiar beard of the billy goat. 
They had a gland, too, between their 
toes which was not found among the 
goats. The administrative function of dis- 
tinguishing between the sheep and the 
goats then—of grouping for instruction, 
was easy enough. The gland was the 
thing. 

The single sheep curriculum, how- 
ever, also created serious problems for 
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some of the sheep. There were, to begin 
with, the wild sheep and the domestic 
sheep. The domestic sheep attended 
school regularly and punctually, but a 
number of the wild sheep persisted in 
playing shooky (a contraction for “sheep 
hooky”) and kept the truant officer so 
busy that he rarely got around to round- 
ing up the goats. 

Among the domestic sheep, again, 
there were many kinds, There were the 
long wool, the medium wool, the fine 
wool, and the carpet wool. Within each 
of these categories the sheep in Animal 
Land had many differences among 
themselves. The Dorset-horn sheep was 
raised along the Atlantic coast. In the 
sheep curriculum it was known as the 
academically talented sheep because it 
could produce lambs at any season of the 
year, With this special gift for producing 
lambs for the winter market, the Dorset- 
horn sheep became generally recognized 
as gifted. Their curriculum, however, 
was the same as that of the other sheep, 
because, like the others, they were going 
to college—after the uniformly pre- 
scribed years of time served in the high 
school. 


II 


Long years ago, in the early days of 
the first high schools in Animal Land, 
many different curriculum ideas were 
tried out. Everyone knew about the dif- 
ferences among the goats and the sheep, 
but they just talked about these differ- 
ences and went on holding school as 
usual in the best of general high school 
tradition. After a time, a few sheep 
imported from Europe reported that the 
European secondary school system had 
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solved the entire curriculum problem. 
They had completely separate high 
schools, as well as separate diplomas, for 
the goats and for the sheep. 

Thus began one of the early ventures 
in Animal Land, imitating the special- 
ized high schools which the untraveled 
sheep had learned about from their up- 
to-date comparative education specialists. 
Before long, however, this practice met 
with disfavor from the general citizenry 
and the professional educators alike, be- 
cause this seemed to be out of keeping 
with the best traditions of democracy as 
most vociferous citizens viewed democ- 
racy. Fuel was added to the fire of dis- 
content when a few European goats came 
to Animal Land with the report that the 
European practice was far less salubrious 
to the goats than to the sheep. Thus 
comparative education experts were cited 
as authorities by proponents from both 
sides of the controversy. Soon the com- 
prehensive high school, an expansion of 
the old general high school, came to be 
the symbol of the American dream. As 
sheep counted people in trying to get to 
sleep, they also indulged in skin-gather- 
ing about this new educational panacea. 
The new comprehensive school for ado- 
lescent ruminants was to be a school 
which would provide for all of the in- 
dividual differences, especially the im- 
perative ones, of all the goats and all 
the sheep. With a grand flourish, the 
central school board determined that 
there should be only one diploma. This 
policy decision was based on the commit- 
ment to equality, which is universally 
recognized as a sine qua non of democ- 


racy. 
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But, alas, the one-diploma plan did 
not work for long either, Wishing it 
would work didn’t seem to help. Even 
pretending it worked didn’t help for 
long. In some of the high schools in 
Animal Land the diploma was awarded 
for academic achievement with rather 
high standards to be met. In other high 
schools, however, social promotion was 
the popular sanction of the times, which 
meant that the diploma simply repre- 
sented a ceremony for students (and 
their more or less proud parents), who 
had attended school for a period of 
twelve years, regardless of the nature 
and amount of their actual learning. 
(Some critics claimed the term social 
promotion was a misnomer, that it really 
meant compulsory promotion; else there 
might also be cases of social retention.) 

In still other schools, an attempt was 
made at compromising these differences 
which resulted in a diploma that stood 
for reasonable ruminant effort. For 
some, of course, this only meant chewing 
their cud, because they could not do the 
uniform assignments, So long as the 
ruminants tried, they could be assured 
of a high school diploma, and one was as 
good as another. This diversity of prac- 
tice proved to be quite alarming to the 
Ruminant Taxpayers Association, be- 
cause the taxpayers came to realize that 
when a diploma means so many things 
it is likely to mean nothing at all. 

After a great deal of worry and a 
modicum of study, the two-diploma sys- 
tem in the comprehensive high school 
was recommended and adopted as a 
quick solution to the curriculum prob- 
lem. This program was easy to admin- 
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ister, and the decision gave clear evi- 
dence that the responsible policy-makers 
of the school were “doing something” 
about the problem. 

This “doing something” quieted the 
critics for a time, but not for long. In 
one school after another, the two-di- 
ploma system proved unsatisfactory for 
goats and sheep alike. It was beginning 
to appear that, no matter how many 
simple expedients were attempted, the 
basic problems regarding the diploma re- 
mained unsolved and almost untouched. 
In desperation, therefore, the National 
Ministry of High School Education in 
Animal Land appointed a committee, a 
trick they had learned from previous 
“People Research.” 

In an attempt to get truly democratic 
representation on this committee, great 
care was exercised to make sure that both 
goats and sheep were represented, A 
sheep, of course, was appointed chair- 
man, since sheep were presumed to be 
greater natural leaders, having a kind of 
gregarious flair for losing their individ- 
ual identity. They rarely had ideas of 
their own, but they were masterful at 
getting consensus, i.e., among other 
sheep. 


Ill 


Despite the status leadership of the 
designated sheep chairman, some of the 
natural leadership of goats, unschooled 
in group dynamics, tended to prevail. 
One of the mountain goats made the 
radical proposal that research be done on 
the high school diploma by beginning 
with human animals, more People Re- 
search in order to permit detachment 
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and objectivity in examining the prob- 
lem. This contumacious goat expressed 
the strong hope that research here would 
shed light on the problem. The sugges- 
tion raised quite a stir among the com- 
mittee and caused the two stiff-legged 
sheep in the group to freeze in their 
tracks, because such an idea was too 
great a shock for their relatively un- 
stable nervous systems. The goat was so 
stubborn, however, that he finally pre- 
vailed upon the entire group, despite the 
psychosomatic illness induced in these 
two fellow committee members. 

Three of the sheep, who had studied 
English as a foreign language in the 
liberal arts curriculum, suddenly found 
this linguistic skill to be quite useful, al- 
though it had been studied only for cul- 
tural and ornamental purposes. The 
committee located a human high school, 
a comprehensive one much like their 
own, and decided to visit it on high 
school graduation night. They divided 
themselves into three subcommittees to 
make a thorough investigation of various 
facets of the problem. 

Subcommittee One observed the grad- 
uation exercises from just under the win- 
dows outside the auditorium. Subcommit- 
tee Two visited the professional library 
to get the benefit of the best thinking on 
the problem as recorded in current books 
and periodicals, Subcommittee Three 
managed to visit in the school office to 
study pupil personnel records with the 
hope that these might be of some value. 

The sheep who had studied English 
attempted to read the records from the 
office and the professional library, but 
the goats decided that they could digest 
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the materials very easily if they simply 
ate them. After the materials were di- 
gested in one way or another, the three 
subcommittees came together to discuss 
their findings and to make recommenda- 
tions, but by this time they could hear 
the diplomas and other honors being 
awarded in the auditorium, and promptly 
voted to adjourn sine die. 

The subcommittees met frequently 
during ensuing months to discuss their 
findings and argue various issues before 
consensus was finally reached on recom- 
mendations the committee would make 
for the human diploma. The sheep 
agreed quickly enough, but the goats 
were not finally brought into consensus 
until a few of them had locked horns 
with each other and had been persuaded 
through a sanguine show of force. They 
seemed to talk themselves farther apart 
instead of closer together. The sheep 
chairman confided to one of his con- 
fidantes that they were each too inde- 
pendent in their thinking. 

From the human point of view neither 
sheep nor goats can be classified among 
the animals with a higher order of in- 
telligence. Indeed, the most authorita- 
tive study done by people would class 
even pigs above either sheep or goats in 
intelligence. This may explain why the 
committee returned to the school with 
the idea of getting a report written with- 
out any thought as to who was to write it. 
Ruminants have never developed a writ- 
ten language, because they believe, as a 
matter of principle, in learning through 
direct rather than vicarious experience. 
They felt this report, however, should 
be preserved for posterity if at all pos- 
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sible. It was by accident, then, rather 
than by carefully designed planning that 
the report ever came to be written at 
all. Archie, the cockroach made famous 
years ago by Don Marquis, had taken 
up his abode in the high school princi- 
pal’s office. (Archie, as readers of Archie 
and Mehitable will vividly recall, was a 
quite extraordinary cockroach and quite 
versatile at the typewriter, considering 
his structural handicaps as a typist.) 

It was in this fashion then, with the 
entire committee of sheep and goats 
standing by to advise him, that Archie 
finally typed out a report about the high 
schoo! human diploma dilemma with the 
fond hope that, somehow, a subsequent 
piece of research might show what infer- 
ence this had for the problem with which 
they were initially concerned. They had 
seen considerable parallel in the prob- 
lems of people and the problems of their 
own genus, but in a time honored, schol- 
arly fashion, recognized, among the 
limitations of their study that it was de- 
signed on the basis of a people popula- 
tion rather than upon the higher animal 
level, their own. 

It should be noted here, too, that the 
committee had managed to get the con- 
sultant services of Capricornus for the 
preparation of this report. While Capri- 
cornus was just an ordinary tin can goat 
on his own planet from outer space, his 
ideas were highly regarded because he 
was from so far away. If he did not get 
down to earth in his thinking, he at least 
had impressive theoretical perspective, or 
so the committee believed. 

The report opened with the statement 
that, for people, the diploma issue was 
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not that of one of two or three diplomas, 
because diplomas stood for so much and 
so little, but that the real problem con- 
sisted of providing, on the back side of 
the diploma, the kind of information 
that people needed to establish the true 
meaning of each individual diploma. 
Thus a list of items of information was 
prepared for use both by directors of 
admission in colleges and universities 
and by prospective employers of high 
school graduates and of non-graduating 
alumni. The front side of the diploma, 
the ceremonial symbol, was to remain 
the side in which graduates and parents 
took pride. 

With their major recommendations 
the Ruminant Committee did make one 
suggestion regarding the diploma’s front 
side. Rather than simply provide the 
diploma to the graduating students, it 
was modified to include in the exercises 
all the high school students who ter- 
minated their program during the par- 
ticular academic year, distinguishing only 
the graduates from the non-graduating 
alumni. There were actually three major 
groups involved in each May ceremony 
of awarding the diplomas, but all di- 
plomas came from the same rubber trees 
—skins being regarded as costly to rumi- 
nant life expectancy. The first group 
were the graduating seniors who had 
completed academic requirements with 
a predetermined standard of achieve- 
ment. The second group included all 
students who had completed twelve 
years of school work in regular attend- 
ance. Third were those sheep and goats 
who had not completed the regular 
number of years for high school work 
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but stopped attending school on what 
they called “Emancipation Day,” the 
individual birthday that freed them from 
the misnamed compulsory education 
(school attendance) law. 

This ceremonial procedure seemed to 
make commencement exercises a more 
realistic symbol of the fact that high 
school life was over and the next stage 
of living as workers in the community 
or in college was commencing. Thus, the 
commencement exercises recognized all 
school alumni rather than disowning 
those who did not persist and achieve 
according to a predetermined set of 
standards or attend for a fixed number 
of years. (The charitable reader will 
recognize, of course, that sheep and goats 
cannot really understand or reason co- 
gently about the value patterns of human 
societies. ) 


IV 


The Ruminant Diploma Committee 
had a great deal of enjoyment in reach- 
ing their irresponsible recommendations 
about what kind of information ought to 
appear on the back side of the diploma. 
(The term “irresponsible” is used only 
to mean that they were not to be affected 
by the results of their recommendations 
and were conscious of this immunity.) 
All of the Committee members agreed 
that the front side of a diploma is mean- 
ingless, but that there is substantial hope 
for giving meaning to the diploma’s 
back side. The Committee was not 
anxious to provide information which 
parents would need, because they recog- 
nized that completion of high school is a 
kind of weaning away ceremony from 
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parents. Some observed this to be, in 
fact, its central meaning. The data re- 
garded of most importance were data 
sought by prospective employers of high 
school graduates or alumni and by direc- 
tors of admission in colleges and uni- 
versities. As they collected what they 
regarded as appropriate data, and tried 
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to eliminate all but the bare essentials, 
the Committee finally classified all items 
into the categories of Academic Data 
(including health and attendance rec- 
ords), Student Life (in-school) Data, 
and Out-of-School data. This is the draft 
of the committee’s report, a first revision 
of Archie’s original effort. 


THE BACK SIDE OF THE DIPLOMA 


I. ACADEMIC DATA (plus health and attendance) 
Transcript of Courses and Grades 


I 


BW cinmtcniicnatians:“S0 
SD) ncisttnidainimain EO 
99 encase O8 
1 eemmn: MO 
—— 


Academic Standing among Graduating Class 


Top Fourth Middle Half 


Bottom Fourth 


Intelligence Test Standing—National Norms 


Top Fourth Middle Half 


Bottom Fourth 


Achievement Test Scores 


Grade Levels by Subjects 


C 


B 
D 


Other Test Data (as available) 
(e.g. Kuder Preference Record Summaries, Special Aptitude Tests, English Proficiency 
Scores, Typing and Shorthand Speed as appropriate. ) 


Health and Attendance (In-School) Data 


Physical Exam Summary, listing special handicaps and unusual health facts or problems. 


Attendance Record 


Days Present 
Days on Time 


Days Absent 
Days Tardy 


II. STUDENT LIFE OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Elective Offices 


Participation in Clubs, Athletics, etc. 
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Citizenship Rating 
—— 1. Outstanding (Citizen leadership or exemplary social responsibility) 
2. Good (Clear record except for infrequent minor infractions) 
—— 3. Not Good (Misbehavior requiring administrative or juvenile court action) 


Ill. OUT-OF-SCHOOL DATA 
Hobbies 


Organized Activities (e.g., 


YMCA, camping association, fraternities or sororities 
) Pp > 


Work Experience and Best Reference of Employer 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


Additional data may be obtained by qualified persons from the high school principal’s 


office on these or other items of information. 


Name 


V 


The Diploma Committee felt a real 
sense of scholarly accomplishment in 
working out these recommendations for 
American People high schools, They 
knew a new diploma material would 
have to be used, but knowing of one and 
two way stretch fabrics people had de- 
vised, felt they could stretch the Ficus 
elastica diploma to get all of this infor- 
mation on it, They could not be sure, of 
course, how appropriate their recommen- 
dations would be. They knew the only 
way to find out would be to consult 
prospective employers and college direc- 
tors of admission who could see the ques- 
tion broadly beyond the specific interests 
of a particular institution or vocation. 
They dutifully listed this, therefore, in 
their report’s prefatory statement in a 
separate section entitled “Needed Addi- 
tional Research.” In evaluating their 
preliminary work, the Diploma Com- 


Principal, The Human High School 


mittee in Animal Land developed these 
three summary statements. 

“1, We are convinced, as we were in 
the outset, that our detached study of 
the diploma problem faced by the homo 
sapiens species is a substantial contribu- 
tion to basic research for Animal Land. 
The pity is that we cannot communicate 
our findings in any forceful way to the 
group which could profit most from our 
study. Yet we recognize that most basic 
research faces this limitation. Some of 
the rat research of experimental human 
psychologists, for example, could be very 
useful to the self-understanding of the 
rat if somehow he could learn to profit 
from it.” 

“2, We are fearful of any direct in- 
ferences about the diploma problem in 
our own ruminant culture. We have 
learned from our comparative education 
friends that it is highly hazardous to 
transfer a system of education or even a 
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symbolic ceremony from one society to 
another. We dare not make any hasty 
generalizations. Besides, this would 
make our committee too vulnerable to 
attacks from hungry critics.” 

“3. The greatest value in our study has 
been in the nature of a kind of side 
effect in the process of the study itself. 
We goats and sheep have learned, in a 
truly functional way, just how different 
each of us is. From here on we will re- 
spect the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual regardless of label. Indeed, we 
are certain that we have learned much 
from each other which has made us 
better goats and better sheep. 

“We are now in a position to debunk 
the myth that one ruminant species is 
inherently superior to another. We ob- 
served a similar myth in the people 
culture upon which we focused our 


study, and gained flashes of insight into 
this myth of our own culture by com- 
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parison. We know, of course, that it will 
take generations for our own society to 
reject the myth by which we have lived 
so long. We recognize this must be an 
educative, not a legislative process. In- 
deed, we sheep among the committee 
still find it difficult to internalize the 
feeling of what research and logic tell 
us—that sheep are not innately superior 
to goats. 

“We find it difficult to accept fully 
what we know to be true. The gland be- 
tween our toes, whatever its purpose, is 
neither a valid symbol of superiority nor a 
suitable basis of grouping for instruction. 
It may not even be an adequate basis for 
awarding us a separate diploma.” And 
with a persistent urging on by Archie and 
one of the mountain goats, the report 
waxed emotional with the oratorical 
finale, “and if this be treason in Animal 
Land, make the most of it.” 


The searching experience, the subtle ideational processes, the revela- 
tory glories of a Beethoven, a Shakespeare, a Michelangelo, a Thomas 
Aquinas, are not for the holidays of the intellect, are not a@ sort of ex- 
ternal plaster to be applied when the serious work of science is done 
for the day and all we want is a little vacation. The humanities are vast 
and demanding. If the biologist seeks to solve the riddle of the pain- 
ful earth, so do the metaphysician and the poet. Precisely as the joy of 
chemistry is not to do parlor tricks but to understand the constitution 
of matter, so the joy of learning is not the ability to solve crossword 
puzzles and win money on television shows but the capacity to think 
greatly of man and about him and of the arts that best express him — 
Howarp Mumrorp Jonss, Reflections on Learning, New Brunswick, 


N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1958, p. 96 
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New Paths to Follow 


Jesse STUART 


Where is there more seclusion than is found 


Climbing the paths among the hills he knows 


Where he can lie upon leaf-bedded ground 

To rest and dream, to breathe clean wind that blows! 
There is some comfort on a bed of leaves 

Sun-dried and pillow-soft in a lonesome cove 

Where there is music in wind that grieves 

To bend their sturdy boughs and make oaks move. 
This freedom life will make his blood run free 

Like it ran years ago in childhood veins; 

Again, let him be brother to the tree 

In hills of home where lonesome music reigns. 

He will soon leave behind him all his ills 

If he will follow new paths to retreats 

Where he can think again among his hills 


And can forget the stings of old defeats. 
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The Teacher of the Superior Student 


HERMAN J. Peters anp Gait F, FaRweti 


““A teacher can never better distinquish 
himself in his work than by encouraging a 
clever pupil, for the true discoverers are 
among them, as comets amongst the stars.” 
Linnaeus 


I 

HE key person in any classroom is 
"Toe teacher, Through his leader- 
ship, he exerts a force of significance on 
and for each learner. Any one teacher 
may have tremendous effect on many 
people other than the immediate learn- 
ers because the chain reaction of human 
relationships knows few boundaries. The 
additive affect and effect of many teach- 
ers on one student is of the magnitude 
of our most potent nuclear bombs, Truly 
the teacher is in the strategic position of 
helping, in a most valuable way, in the 
shaping of boys and girls. If the teacher 
occupies this powerful post, then it be- 
comes important that each teacher be the 
best qualified person obtainable for each 
teaching position. This is essential for 
any classroom; it is now a matter of 
national survival to have top notch 
teachers in the classrooms of superior 
students, 

The urgency of the topic of this paper 
lies in the historic aberration that the 
best teacher was the “well-rounded C 
student.” Too many times have we paid 
the price of “well-roundedness” with 
poor teachers. Let it be written now that 
the authors realize, in face of all the crit- 
icism against teachers, that there are some 
great teachers—to be sure, their numbers 
are not legion. Some of us who teach, 


prospective teachers and, too often, too 
many school administrators act on “the 
myth of warmth” in assessing candidates 
for teaching. In other words, if the 
teacher is well-rounded in experiential 
background and a likable chap; there- 
fore, the person is a good teacher. That 
this logic has worked at all may be due, 
in part, to the fact that teachers have so 
many extraneous and irrelevant duties 
which overshadow the primary job of 
instruction. In this sense, perhaps it has 
been best to employ one who has shown 
a remarkable vitality for versatility in 
manipulating minutia and a flair for 
favorable personality reactions, The 
question of today centers on the best 
paradigm of a teacher for all of our boys 
and girls, in particular for our superior 
learners. What are the key dimensions 
for the teacher of the superior student? 
It could be argued that these are the key 
dimensions for all good teachers. 

The first and essential dimension of 
the teacher of the superior student is 
scholarship. The teacher must have 
breadth and depth in his subject matter. 
Of course, the teacher must know how 
to teach, but, also, he must know what 
to teach. It has often been argued that if 
a prospective teacher has to choose 
between extracurricular activities and 
added scholarship, he should select the 
former experiences even at the risk of 
becoming a C student. To bolster this 
argument the plea is made that the C 
student will be a better teacher of the 
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slow and normal students, of whom 
there are so many. In contradiction to 
this line of thought, Jordan states that, 


The argument that a C student will 

understand the learning processes of slow 
students better and so be a better teacher is 
hardly a strong argument. I will freely 
grant that some especially brilliant students 
would be tried beyond endurance by slug- 
gish learners and therefore should not 
undertake high school teaching. I would 
hasten to add, however, that many slow 
teachers would be equally tried by brilliant 
students, Far too frequently the superior 
student coasts through high school without 
once exerting himself; one of the reasons 
for the inadequacy of his training is that he 
is better informed and quicker in his ap- 
prehension than the teacher facing him. It 
takes rare skill in a teacher of C ability to 
bring out the most from such individuals. 
Yet one of the pressing needs of ou. educa- 
tional system is the production of brilliant 
students who have received an optimum of 
training, (2:69) 
The current crisis in Education has 
surely exploded the argument for the 
“C” student as a teacher. Out of scholar- 
ship will flow better teachers and bettter 
students. 

A second important dimension is one 
of inspiration. A teacher inspires to the 
extent that he himself knows his subject 
and is excited about its ramifications from 
historical, contemporary, and future 
points of view. Based on case studies, 
Leese reports that superior students re- 
spond best to teachers with enthusiasm 
for their job encompassed by a general 
zest for life. (3:615-617) 

The importance of encouragement has 
also been underplayed. In his study of 
doctoral students, Small (4) found con- 
clusive evidence of the direct bearing of 
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some significant person’s, often the teach- 
er’s, encouragement of the learner. To 
encourage means first that the teacher 
must be responsive to the thinking of 
the learner. 

Somehow in a variety of ways the 
teacher must not only encourage the 
learner but also give the student assis- 
tance in exploring, and the teacher must 
create an atmosphere of freedom for 
the student to explore in the teacher’s 
subject domain or related areas. This is 
an important fourth dimension, The thin 
line between freedom to explore in a 
meaningful way and license to do as one 
pleases requires a most discerning and 
alert teacher. 

A fifth dimension of the teacher of 
the superior student is the teacher’s 
knowledge of child and adolescent 
growth and development. This is neces- 
sary as a reliable screen against which 
the teacher can project the superior stu- 
dent’s development in learning the sub- 
ject matter. This screen of development 
together with the subject matter to be 
learned gives the ground-figure in the 
“Gestalten” of effective learning. 


II 


A sixth dimension is the resourceful- 
ness of the teacher. The teacher must 
widen and deepen the curricular ex- 
periences relevant to the subject matter. 
The use of school and community re- 
sources offers much for many units of 
teaching. The variety as well as the 
quality of these experiences may stimu- 
late greater productivity in learning by 
the superior student. Resourcefulness 
creates a climate for growth and has a 
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strong re-enforcing effect on the superior 
student’s drive to learn. 

The effective teacher of the superior 
student will work closely with the school 
counselor. The school counselor with his 
training and experience can complement 
the good teacher’s instructional perform- 
ance in two ways: (1) the counselor can 
help the teacher in his study of each 
superior learner, and (2) the counselor 
can be of direct help to the student in 
developmental counseling interviews 
where the primary objective is to help 
the student to understand his potential, 
to accept its responsibilities and to for- 
mulate action. This should be reflected 
in maximum classroom performance. 

An eighth dimension is the pattern of 
behavior of the teacher himself. Whitted 
states, “Geoffrey Chaucer, in praising the 
person who, in the face of many difficul- 


ties, taught Christ’s love to his flock, 


sums up his influence by adding, ‘.. . but 
first he followed it himself.’ The teacher 
of superior students cannot ask them to 
submit to a creative but rigorous pro- 
gram without being willing, eager, and 
able to undergo one likewise creative but 
rigorous himself.” (5:19) The teacher 
must mirror many of those characteristics 
which he would like to bring to shining 
polished form in his students. 

If variety with quality and depth is an 
effective instructional approach for the 
teacher to use with his superior students, 
then perhaps it is fitting to close this 
article with a statement in a form differ- 
ent from the usual tabular repetitiveness 
of a closing paragraph. Let each teacher 
of the superior student examine the di- 
mensions given in terms of Highet’s 
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penetrating statements that, 


No, we can never tell how great minds 
arise, and it is very hard to tell how to de- 
tect and encourage them when they do ap- 
pear. But we do know two methods of 
feeding them as they grow, 

One is to give them constant challenge 
and stimulus. Put problems before them. 
Make things difficult for them. They need 
to think. Produce things for them to think 
about and question their thinking at every 
stage. They are inventive and original. 
Propose experiments to them, Tell them to 
discover what is hidden. The second meth- 
od is to bring them into contact with other 
eminent minds. It is not enough, not nearly 
enough, for a clever boy or girl to meet his 
fellows and his teachers and his parents. He 
(or she) must meet men and women of 
real and undeniable distinction. That is, he 
must meet the immortals. That brilliant 
and pessimistic scoundrel Plato died just 
over 2,300 years ago, but through his 
books he is still talking and thinking and 
leading others to think; and there is no bet- 
ter way, none, for a young man to start 
thinking about any kind of philosophical 
problem—human conduct, political action, 
logical analysis, metaphysics, aesthetics— 
than by reading Plato and trying to answer 
his arguments, detect his sophisms, resist his 
skillful persuasions, and become both his 
pupil and his critic. No one can learn to 
write music better than by studying The 
Well-Tempered Clavier of Bach and the 
symphonies of Beethoven. A young com- 
poser who does so will not, if he is any good, 
write music like Bach and Beethoven, He 
will write music more like the music that 
he wanted to write. A man may become a 
routine diplomat by following the rule book 
and solving every problem as it comes up, 
but if he is to grow into a statesman he 
must read his Machiavelli and consider the 
lives of Bismarck and Lincoln and Disraeli. 
The best way toward greatness is to mix 
with the great. 

Challenge and experiment; association 
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with immortal minds; those are the two 
intelligent 


ways of rearing and 


women.” (1:40-41) 


men 
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The Zeal of Christmas 


MarTHA FussHIPPEL 


Look to the shepherds, fear is a stranger, 


See, they are rising, 
Worship is stirring, 
Hearts are aglow, 


Look to the shepherds, look to the manger. 


Hark, there is action and sounds of a hastening, 


Christians are rising, 
Marching together, 
Lifting their comrades, 


Hark, there is action and sounds of a ’wakening. 





A Confession of Bias 


Kermit Esy 


I 


AM a partisan. I not only admit this 

fact, I am proud of it. Being a parti- 
san is not a particularly original idea with 
me, but in this era of almost automatic 
claims to “non-partisanship” by the more 
respectable organizations, and to “ob- 
jectivity” by the bulk of that intelli- 
gentsia which wants to emphasize the 
“science” part of social science, this 
business of partisanship seems to need 
some explanation. , 

Being a partisan has for me at least 
partly something to do with being a 
sectarian, and even more to do with being 
a protestant with a small p. I should 
interject here that I come by some of this 
quite naturally. My people were Protes- 
tants with a large P, and since they were 
Brethren Protestants, they were also 
sectarians in the old-fashioned sense of 
worshipping narrow and exact gods. 
These gods discriminated between one 
act and another quite precisely; the acts 
they left out were either non-existent in 
the Brethren world, or beyond their 
comprehension, Since the Brethren who 
brought me up were Indiana farm-folk, 
a great many subtle moral problems 
which are indigenous to any urban intelli- 
gentsia were beyond their comprehen- 
sion. These Protestants were the sort of 
sturdy people, in other words, those on 
whom America in fable and story is 
supposed to be built. (Since a great deal 
more of life than most of us practical 
people will admit is built on myth and 


fable perhaps America is built, in that 
sense, on them.) 

These Brethren, then, concentrated on 
excluding as dangerous and sinful the 
temptations which they found most 
tempting and which they comprehended 
most deeply. This meant that they drew 
a strict line between the World and the 
Church. Because they were agricultural, 
and therefore part of what is now often 
quaintly lumped together as the folk, 
they did and do have certain roots with 
all humanity. (Since from the beginning 
of time, more of humanity has been en- 
gaged in agriculture than perhaps any 
other single occupation. ) 

Their temptations were the root ones: 
the temptation to worship idols in human 
forms rather than principles, the temp- 
tation to fall into sloppy habits, loose 
women, satisfying but hurtful gossip, the 
undisciplined loosening of emotions, and 
loss of faith. Since the Brethren were 
truly sectarian, they took issue with the 
larger body of Protestantism, and made 
special laws against the sordid but grati- 
fying wars. One of their official doctrines 
was and is pacifism. 

In my youth, the Brethren ran true to 
type. That is, they were unswervingly 
Republican. They identified, as the so- 
phisticated phrase goes, with the Repub- 
licans because they were reputed to be 
hardworking, solvent, and church-going. 
The true image of the Democrat was of 
a man flighty, inclined to live on credit, 
and even occasionally inclined to free- 
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thinking. It was impossible to tell about 
the Democrats’ sex-life, but we had our 
suspicions. 

I grew up in an era when political slo- 
gans were simple and straight to the 
point. For example, 

Hurrah for Teddy, 
He’s the man. 

If I can’t vote 
My Daddy can! 

Like many sons of ultra-conservative 
parents, I lived to turn the circle full 
’round. I not only went Democrat, but 
Labor New Deal in the ’thirties. I even 
became an official of the national C.1.O. 
I associated not merely with women who 
believed in free love, but with men who 
believed in free-trade, free-thinking, and 
free meals for the destitute. I associated 
with men who lived hard, drank hard, 
played hard, never saved money, were 
part and parcel of the striving, corrupt 
world, and who died, on the average, 
more of heart attacks than anything. It 
was precisely this splaying of intention, 
this dissoluteness of effect, that my 
people had tried to protect me against. 

But to say the full circle turned 
’round is to order the reality incorrectly. 
It was in those days that T. S. Eliot 
took to monarchy in politics, Anglican- 
ism in religion, and classicism in poetry; 
Hemingway, meanwhile, took to drink 
and that satisfying yet strangely mean- 
ingful Civil War in Spain; Fitzgerald 
took to Europe and came back trying to 
save his money and his health. And 
various people of all kinds took to vari- 
ous things, including vitamin pills and 
Dadaism, existentialism and _hyper- 
respectability, theories on art and the- 
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ories on love, Stalinism and nudism. 

But I took to the same old church— 
in disguise, The Sectarians of the Left— 
the Schachmanites, Trotskyites, Love- 
stoneites, Socialists, Social Democrats, 
Social Fascists—were all, somehow, dis- 
turbingly familiar faces from my youth. 
Where had I seen them before? In the 
inflamed and ecsfatic face of the local 
parson preaching of a Sunday against sin 
(drink, and bad women, and bad money 
for the Protestants—we left enthusiasm 
over the sin of Pride to the Catholics). 
A sectarian is, after all, recognizable any- 
where; he refuses to worship all or any 
gods as true; his religion is narrow, 
dialectical, arbitrarily intense, and dis- 
criminating. The true sectarian is biased, 
and willing to work himself to the bone 
in favor of his bias; he is also willing to 
work his wife, his children, his favorite 
dog, and most faithful horse to the bone 
in favor of his bias. Because that bias is 
an idea of how the world should, 
ideally, be. If he is religious, it is an eter- 
nal world; if he is socially religious, it is 
a world based on the eternity of chil- 
dren: for our children or the children of 
our comrades, we gladly give the blood 
of this generation. 

I do not know that I like or commend 
this half-crazy John Brown sectarian 
image, but I know that I am part of it. 
I do not know that I like or am at peace 
with that always-protesting Protestant 
concept, but I know that it is part and 
parcel of me. 


II 


When I came to the University of 
Chicago, I justifiably felt all sorts of 
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conscience problems involved with my 
bias. (This is the home of the objective, 
the brave, and the true, at least in fable 
and story.) So I had no other choice but 
to confess to my bias at the beginning of 
every class. I know all the bad things 
that have been said about the almost 
inevitable narrowness of every religion; 
but I am not sure that, given human be- 
ings as they are, that you can have re- 
ligion at all, without some narrowing 
of intent and viewpoint. Among other 
things I believe that a man can only teach 
well when he feels deeply, and when a 
man feels deeply, he is most often given 
to dramatization. Drama is very much 
part of effective teaching. 

And so, I feel, is personal contact, also 
a part of my bias-orientation. Because, 
life being as it is, theories are connected 
with human personalities, and not with 
strange, contorted attempts at objec- 
tivity. That particular strain in Catholi- 
cism which, for lack of words, I can only 
describe as feed-all-the-birds-equally, is 
nothing without St. Francis of Assisi; 
likewise, that peculiar strain in Protes- 
tantism compounded of stubbornness, 
purity of thought, and darkness of mo- 
tives, is nothing without John Calvin. 

Consequently, I leave my door open; 
whatever I have to say as a sectarian is 
often most effectively said as a person- 
ality. I know that this technique is not 
“kosher” with social scientists today, but 
then I do not pretent to be “kosher” in 
this regard. 

Partisanship—open and unabashed— 
of this sort, always implies action. You 
don’t like the world as it is? Then make 
it different. You have only this life, after 
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all, and I tend to feel that reward and 
damnation are after all, on earth. Since 
the earth is your home, try to make it in 
the image you most yearn after. This is 
all that any of us, in the bottom of our 
tortuous cyclical psyches, want to do. I 
discovered that it is only when I teach 
badly that the student take notes, For 
years this worried me, because I was in- 
clined to believe that there was a positive 
correlation between the volume of the 
notes and the learning experience! 

The taking of notes, among other 
things, implies both the fending off of 
boredom and a substitution for action. In 
order to get an idea and to act upon it, 
you don’t need notes; you only need an 
idea that is a motivating one. 

And this is meant in no way to dis- 
parage my scholarly colleagues. When I 
came to the University of Chicago I 
found that a huge number of the staff 
refused to keep their doors open. Some 
of them were sincere in the gesture of 
the closed door; they wanted to read, to 
study, to write, to observe, and in the end 
to disgorge to a small but discriminating 
(may I say a sectarian?) world the re- 
sults of their study, observations, and 
readings. They were and are sincere in 
that desire; what they want to find is not 
to be sought in that heedless and ab- 
sorbedly moment-to-moment world 
which is part of action wedded to belief. 
For these men I have the greatest re- 
spect; in the purest sense they are sec- 
tarian; they share that naive and pure- 
souled belief in other-worldliness which 
my own Protestant heritage attempted, 
but failed in, because it was too near the 
earth, and the demanding, shrill needs 
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of the earth. 

There are others for whom I do not 
have that respect. They close their door 
simply because they are ambitious, and 
often because they are deceitful. These 
are the intelligentsia whom you can see 
any day in the drawing rooms selling out 
their right to protest, to encourage other 
human beings, and to exchange honest 
ideas in honest fashion with other work- 
men of their trade, for a mess of pottage 
starting somewhere with the idea that 
the head of the Department (who is 
always, somehow, in the same drawing 
room or nearby) desires to hear one sort 
of goobledygook or another. These are 
the people who close their doors to stu- 
dents—not because they need privacy and 
quietness in order to see better—but be- 
cause no matter what they see, their am- 
bition tends to clog not only their vision, 
but the vision of all who come in contact 
with them. 

Rather be the most narrow, even big- 
oted sectarian, than a man who blows 
neither hot nor cold, except at the discre- 
tion of the Department Head. The wise 
toady surrounds his paeon to the Depart- 
ment Head with the current and going 
Line—a murderer is “disturbed,” let us 
discuss how he is disturbed; a man who 
commits a crime passionnel is also dis- 
turbed, but we cannot quite understand 
how. Anything to deny our basic human- 
ity. 

It is this attempt to deny the often 
disturbing, always changing roots of hu- 
manhood in themselves which, I suspect, 
lies behind the protestations of many 
social scientists to unyielding objectivity. 
Like one woman, a fledgeling in the So- 
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cial Science field, but getting on with it 
rapidly, with whom I was attempting to 
have a conversation concerning the prim- 
itive, animal bases of all humanhood. 
She was of the all-is conditioning school, 
and I was trying to point out that just 
under the skin of civilization man’s 
primitive lusts towards both great savag- 
ery and great goodness lie rumblings al- 
ways. It was her contention that she and 
her kind were so well-civilized that un- 
der no conditions, no matter how har- 
rowing, would they ever commit mur- 
der, mayhem, or any of the other crimes 
of lust. As she was saying these things, 
however, I noted that her face swelled 
with the animal fury of verbal combat; 
decibel after decibel her voice continued 
to rise. In the end she was shouting at 
me about how her passions had been 
toned down to nothing by the socializa- 
tion process. 
Ill 

It would seem to me that those who 
study man—man singly and man acting 
in groups—should be more imaginative 
than to endlessly count noses of opinion 
and noses of dissent. The rage for statis- 
tics—for proving or disproving things by 
statistics alone—seems to have caught 
hold of the entire social science field, 
until the poor scientists themselves are 
turning into a cadre of IBM machines. 
It is part of the passion for objectivity, 
and it is a passion which I suspect, in 
the same way that I suspected the lady 
who cried out so loudly that she would 
never murder. Many of the sociologists 
I have known have been troubled men; 
they had been hurt by an insanely arbi- 
trary disorder in the human life, Sensi- 
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tive men are offended by the senseless 
wars, the proclivity of people to hurt 
and hate one another, the proclivity of 
people to divide each other into inferior 
and superior species, according to some 
non sequitur factors of ethnic or social 
origin. This is one of the reasons why 
much of sociology today is concentrated 
on what is coyly called in the United 
States, “race relations.” I suspect that 
enough sociologists have been hurt so 
badly by the festering state of race rela- 
tions in the United States, that they are 
willing to sell their soul to an IBM 
machine, if only the IBM will figure 
out some order from the senseless choas. 
Those men with the strongest passions 
—in the old-fashioned sense of passions, 
ambition, love, hate, avarice, or gener- 
osity—are often the most passionate in 
camouflaging their feelings and trying to 
find a scientific explanation, not only for 
their passions, but for the passions of 
other men. 

This is hardly a new thing in history. 
The desire to transmute raw pain into art 
or poetry or science is an old and honor- 
able one. But I should say that men who 
want science should not try to study hu- 
man beings; better, let them go to the 
fish, that fascinating source of all our 
evolutionary life. The fish is predictable, 
and can be studied in an aquarium, closed 
off, and without intervening variable 
factors. All of nature is the proper metier 
of science. At some point in time human 
beings may be predictable, too, but I 
daresay that it won’t be the job of an 
IBM machine. 

So many of these passionate objectiv- 
ists strike me as deeply sectarian. They 
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are passionately dispassionate. Life, sub- 
jective, horrifying, brilliantly colored, 
amazing, dull, and intense, flows on all 
about them, and like my Brethren an- 
cestors, who sent the Church after Life 
and told it to behave itself, the social 
scientists want to keep life under control 
with a hygienic set of index cards. 

My quarrel is not with the basic prin- 
ciple of the thing: the human race has 
always had a job in attempting to control 
or channelize its emotions. If we don’t 
do the job properly (and we have hardly 
done it so far) one day the hydrogen 
bomb will descend upon us, following 
several thousand years of equally evil 
but not quite so total unleashings of the 
pangs of Hell. To create order out of 
chaos is certainly the job of thoughtful 
human beings, among which can be num- 
bered quite a few social scientists. My 
question resolves itself into: what kind 
of order, and order for what? I fully 
appreciate a religious man’s fundamental 
need to worship a god; but there are 
nevertheless too many false gods, and 
too many men worshipping them. 

I suppose the real question, buried at 
the core of any discussion of this kind, is 
the nature of bias itself, Bias in that 
sense goes beyond reason and beyond 
politics. A man may spend his whole 
life—with or without the cost of a 
thorough _ psychoanalysis—discovering 
his true bias, the way he must go, the 
people he desires to be with, the things 
he has to do. If a man goes against his 
real bias too long and too fervently, if 
a man pretends too competently to be 
something that he is not, he is apt to run 
into real trouble, the most terrible kind 
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of trouble, trouble with himself and his 
gods. 

I recently ran into an old acquaintance 
who illustrated the problem to me in 
the living flesh. John J. had been in my 
classroom, and in the classrooms of my 
colleagues at the University. He was 
bright, in those days, willing to work, 
normally idealistic, and normally will- 
ful. He had ideas and he was verbal—a 
not uncommon University of Chicago 
type. After graduate school he became a 
teacher—at four thousand a year. He had 
a wife and children. The four thousand 
didn’t stretch, really, and he visited me a 
couple of times with his clothes hanging 
on him limply. He needed new clothes, 
and his wife needed a new washing ma- 
chine. He finally gave in to the neces- 
sities of life, and joined an advertising 
agency—at eight thousand a year. 

I visited him recently. He was angry 
with me at the time because he had asked 
me for candidates for a job in his agency, 
and I had sent up to him a woman, 
bright, good-looking, and sensitive, who 
happened to be Negro. He seemed to 
blame me for the fact that she was 
Negro. He called me “unrealistic.” I 
replied that he had not specified to me 
the color of the candidate’s skin; he had 
only specified the sort of intelligence 
that he wanted to buy. I hated to tell 
him the obvious thing: that Ae was the 
person who was unrealistic, and that not 
to deal with Negroes on an economic and 
job basis was eventually, in these United 
States, to commit economic and job (not 
to mention moral) suicide. One thing led 
to another, and he told be how happy 
the agency had made him, economically, 
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spiritually, and otherwise. He said that 
when he went home to Hyde Park, 
where he lived, he could have dinner 
with anybody he wanted to: Negro, Jew, 
agnostic, even Anglo-Saxon. But he 
would never, of course, have lunch with 
a Negro friend uptown in the Loop area 
unless it happened to be Ralph Bunche 
or Marian Anderson, At the climax of 
this discussion of his many blessings, he 
brought out his ulcer pills, to prove to 
me that he was a real, honest-to-God 
Public Relations, top advertising man, 
making now ten or fifteen thousand a 
year. 

This proof—that one part of John J.’s 
guts was at war with the other part— 
convinced me that John J. was getting 
far too little for all the work he had to 
do. 

If a man doesn’t stick with his bias, he 
is apt to land in trouble: sudden paralysis 
of the liver, heart, spleen, or the right 
hand that does the work with the ink. 
Whatever the bias a man ought to get 
back to it before it is too late, and before 
his hand begins to shake or a tic develops 
because one part of his heart is fighting 
against another part. 

My own bias, I hope I have made 
clear. Before I was old enough to choose, 
I was given a religion. Later, I got re- 
ligion in the social sense, and I sang in 
earnest all the old union and radical 
songs which are now reserved for the 
museums or the singers of quaint, archaic 
folksongs. I liked the C.I.O. in its 
a’birthing stage, and one of the reasons I 
liked it is that I am biased toward those 
people in whom the blood runs high. 
The blood ran high in the infant labor 
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movement in 1937. Recently, it has be- 
gun to run slowly and sluggishly and 
carefully, as in all middle-aged clogged- 
up hearts. But I am still with them; the 
ghosts of both the original funda- 
mentalist religion and the social gospel 
breathe over my shoulder as if they 
were not corpses but real. 

Integrity, I suppose, is sticking to your 
original bias and seeing it through. Or 
finding out your real bias and facing it, 
even if it shocks you, not to mention, 
your friends. 
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I am for integrity. If only because life 
is very short and the truth is very short 
and the truth is very delicate and diff- 
cult to ascertain. There is no time for 
obvious and knowledgeable subterfuges 
played by men who think they know 
better. Playing double and triple games 
only obscures an already ambiguous 
truth further. 

And if we are after truth (which is, 
in the end, the only thing to be after), 
let us not obscure it with false images, 
false gods, and flattering likenesses. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


In 1957, 1,330 Americans were killed in train-car crashes. 


53,000 Americans were injured in car-bicycle mishaps in 1957. 


A total of 38,700 Americans were killed in 1957 traffic accidents. 


In 1957, 2,525,000 Americans were injured in traffic accidents. 


Speeding was blamed for 13,200 deaths on U.S. highways in 1957. 


In 1957, 7,500 pedestrians were killed by autos in the U.S. 


Jaywalking was costly in the U.S. last year—2,600 were killed. 


More than 95 percent of vehicles involved in fatal accidents on U.S. 
highways in 1957 were in apparently good condition. 
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Washington’s Farewell at 
Fraunces Tavern, 1783 


CATHARINE BRYANT ROWLEs 


Gambrel-roofed, with fine fan-lighted doors, 

The tavern stood in quiet dignity 

In thin December sunlight noons ago. 

Here officers of many ranks dismounted, 

Blue uniformed, heads powdered, sword hilts gleaming, 
And greeted one another solemnly. 

Then one by one, trooped to the long room 

Where Washington would take his last farewell. 


At sight of blue and buff the men rose, hushed. 
Washington entered with slow measured tread. 

He nodded greetings and his tight voice said: 

“With a heart full of love and gratitude 

I now take leave of you... .” He bid them come 

And take his hand, First Knox stepped forward, taut 
And still. His honest eyes brought such an ache 

His Chief embraced and kissed him, no word said. 
From Steuben to the youngest officer, 

They came with glistening cheeks, each too well bred 
To speak. They kissed and passed. There was no stir. 
Self discipline broke with his heart’s great weight, 


But each held his farewell inviolate. 
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Soviet Education from a German 
Perspective 


LEONHARD FROESE 


I 


AVING ASSUMED the task to report to 
H American readers on Soviet educa- 
tional theory and practice from the Ger- 
man point of view, I find it inevitable 
to start with the peculiar position of 
Germany in the struggle between East 
and West. For the thirteenth year a sub- 
stantial part of the German people have 
had to endure the experiment of Soviet 
“re-education.” How strongly, as a 
West-German educator, one is made 
aware of the effects of this process in an 
area otherwise difficult to study, may be 
illustrated by a few statistics. During 
the last school year 2500 high school 
graduates from East Germany fled to 
West Germany. These so-called “Ost- 
Abiturienten” (Graduates from Soviet 
Zone high schools) have to be cared for 
by means of special courses in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (West Ger- 
many) to facilitate their re-adjustment 
to the Free World. They represent 
twenty-five percent of the secondary 
school graduates of the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. No less than 3228 students 
from the DDR* (Soviet Zone) have 
registered with the Free University of 
West Berlin. More than 100 university 
lecturers fled to the West in the first six 
months of 1958. In the past twelve years 

* “DDR” is the term applied to the Soviet Zone 


of Germany by its Moscow appointed puppets and 
means “Deutsche Demokratische Republik.” 


more than 70,000 teachers from Central 
(Soviet) Germany have moved to West 
Germany. This means that in the Soviet 
Zone in terms of absolute numbers be- 
cause of these enormous defections the 
entire teaching staff of the “DDR” had 
to be replaced by new cadres, 
Fortunately the final result of this re- 
educational process stands in no relation- 
ship to the attempted goal. The norm of 
achievement and production—in the 
usual Soviet parlance—could be reached 
here just as little as anywhere else in 
the Soviet world. What could not be 
achieved in forty years of struggle in the 
Soviet Union could be achieved even less 
in the far more unfavorable circum- 
stances in East and Central Europe. 
However, one would grossly under- 
estimate the effectiveness of Soviet edu- 
cation if he restricted himself only to 
this information. Both Stalin and Ber- 
djaev were proven wrong in their belief 
that under the Soviet system a “new 
type of human being” would emerge. 
This remains wishful thinking for a com- 
munist utopia. But Stalin was not wrong 
in maintaining that under his eyes a 
Soviet nation was arising with a genu- 
inely native patriotism, The Soviet na- 
tional consciousness and patriotic elan are 
only the psychological reflection of the 
sociological change in structure, the cre- 
ation of a new Soviet socialist society. 
This in turn is not simply the product 
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of political and economic “conditions,” 
as the Soviet leaders assert. Rather, to 
a large extent it is the outcome of a 
planned Soviet educational effort. 
This is the case not only in the Soviet 
Union. In the so-called “People’s De- 
mocracies” also the contours of a corre- 
sponding change on the Soviet model 
can be discerned. Here they receive, as 
in the national republics of the USSR, 
the special characteristic of a cultural 
process of Russification, as well as the 
dominant note of political uniformity. 
This characteristic seems all the more 
peculiar in Central Germany, a non- 
slavic country of the Soviet Bloc of East 
Europe, as its Soviet-German hierarchy, 
in contrast especially to Poland, strives 
towards the most thorough-going adjust- 
ment to the Soviet-Russian model with 
all the powers at its command. Up to 
the present moment the Soviet inten- 
tion to Sovietize by the “DDR” is 
most transparent in terms of the secret 
goal of Stalinist policy, namely, at a 
propitious moment to annex these per- 
verted national concoctions as Soviet re- 
publics. Regardless, however, of whether 
this or that yonder one adheres to the 
Stalinist ideal, even as separate states 
and societies they approach more and 
more the Soviet social structure. They 
adjust themselves or subordinate them- 
selves to it. In this sense time clearly 
and unmistakably works against the 
West! In the “German Democratic Re- 
public” the transformation process is 
now so far advanced that it can more 
easily be united with the Soviet Union 
than with the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many. 
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When, however, we note that on the 
one hand the individual human being in 
the Soviet reali has not been personally 
reconstructed while on the other it must 
also be admitted that a fundamental so- 
cial change has taken place and con- 
tinues to do so, we must ask oursclves, 
‘what about the relationship between the 
individual and society?’ Here we touch 
upon the central problem of Soviet peda- 
gogy which confronts us in the dual 
concept of the “Individual and Collec- 
tive.” Does the new Soviet society rep- 
resent the living collective organism 
which the “classical” Soviet ideology de- 
mands? How under given circumstances 
do educational and social collectives re- 
late to one another? Does the pedagogi- 
cal collective anticipate the social collec- 
tive, as was assumed by Makarenko? Is 
it really an organic member of a corpora- 
tion, as Krupskaja viewed it, or only a 
functional detail of the social apparatus 
as the Stalinists wished? Or does it, of 
necessity, consciously or unconsciously, 
lead a double life? 

We wish to accept the latter point of 
view, The individual Soviet citizen acts 
in public, especially at obligatory mass 
meetings and mass demonstrations, in a 
manner entirely collective. He does so 
less as a responsible self-conscious citizen 
than as a “subconscious” subject. In 
doing so he, however, does not play the 
role of a passive being or sufferer. In- 
stead he participates in the official cere- 
monies as the expression of a so-called 
“people’s will,” without inquiring about 
the meaning or significance of such a 
public procedure. What was practiced in 
the educational collective in his child- 
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hood has in adulthood become an ex- 
ternal habit. The individual considers 
himself as neither an organic part nor 
as a functional element, but simply as 
a member of a socio-political unit and 
participant of a process to which one 
submits as a matter of fate. This feeling 
of belonging, so strongly developed in 
the Russian on historical grounds, is 
transformed into a Soviet national patri- 
otic pride today as a result of the enor- 
mous technical and economic progress 
which has been made. 

In the private sphere, on the other 
hand, the “old Adam” has remained. 
Here the Soviet man is less interested in 
political and ideological conformity and 
wishes instead, first of all, to raise his 
personal living standard and to deter- 
mine the disposition of his spare time. 
The family is everything but a collec- 
tive. Nor is the family, any more than 
the individual, imbued with the Soviet 
principle. It is simply Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, Usbek, etc. In the same way friend- 
ship, especially the relationship between 
the sexes, cannot be described as ideo- 
logically adjusted to society—in spite of 
all tractor romanticism! 


II 


How did this unintended result 
evolve? What has been aimed at con- 
cretely and what has been achieved? In 
which manner have the political and 
ideological directives in education, as 
stated by the party, been accepted and 
interpreted by Soviet pedagogy? Let us 
pursue these questions as exemplified by 
the classic statements of Soviet peda- 


8ogy- 
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The most important theoretician of 
early Soviet pedagogy was P. P. Blon- 
skij, Already, before the revolution, he 
had been a lecturer at the State Uni- 
versity of Moscow, had been an admirer 
of Tolstoy and though not an “old” 
Bolshevik had gained considerable in- 
fluence in the early efforts of Soviet edu- 
cation. In his chief work, “The Labour 
School,” he develops his own pedagogi- 
cal concepts, which link directly to the 
classical tradition and the reform efforts 
of the West. In his preface he cites 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Dewey and Schar- 
relmann in addition to Marx. 

Man, according to Blonskij, is essen- 
tially “Homo Faber,” a laboring, manu- 
facturing creature. In this point of view 
he agrees with Marx and Engels as well 
as with the Bolsheviks and with the So- 
cial Democracy of his time. But for 
Blonskij the idea of “labor” is not a 
narrow concept, but encompasses all crea- 
tive activity. With this larger definition 
he characterizes all education in labor as 
“Creative education.” He aims at the 
“educated or at least cultural worker” 
who could continue to educate himself, a 
“brother and collaborator” of all toilers, 
as he says, “present . . . and at the same 
time naive through his altruistic feeling 
and poetical temperament, living in en- 
gineering, science, nature and art.” 

In the authoritative decree concerning 
the “Standard Work School” ( Einheits- 
arbeitsschule) of 1918 and its interpre- 
tations we find a series of very revealing 
notes of a genuinely pedagogical charac- 
ter, which can be ascribed essentially to 
Blonskij. To quote from them: “Work is 
an effective pedagogical method, when it 
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is done creatively and cheerfully, with- 
out forceful intrusion into the personal- 
ity of the child.” “An extremely impor- 
tant principle of the new school must be 
the highest possible individualization of 
instruction. Hereby we must understand 
a consideration for the tendencies and 
personal characteristics of each pupil by 
the teacher.” 

These are statements free of any par- 
ticular ideology and along pedagogical 
lines that one finds in the important ped- 
agogical works of the rest of the world. 
Less surprising than these quotations is 
the additional explicit devotion to social 
education. Like Kerschensteiner, Dewey 
and other western educators, Blonskij 
and the first Soviet pedagogues see in the 
work community the ideal instrument of 
self-education. Yet even then a definite 
step further was taken. Yet collective 
education was not spoken of, “collective 
action” and the “school collective.” Of 
course this meant more than the idea of 
education for social responsibility as ex- 
pressed then and now in the West. It 
means: “In brief the collective, produc- 
tive work and organization of the whole 
school life is to educate the future citizen 
for the socialistic republic.” In order to 
prevent misunderstandings, it was, how- 
ever, added that individualization was 
not to be repressed: “At no price will we 
betray personality, restrict it in its devel- 
opment or force it into norms; the sta- 
bility of the socialist society does not 
depend on equalization or unnatural 
drilling, but on the very real solidarity 
of interests.” What a gulf there is be- 
tween this position taken in this school 
directive signed by Lunatarskij and that 
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one enforced by Stalin in the thirties! 

The first post-revolutionary People’s 
Commissar for Education, A. V. Luna- 
éarskij who, like Blonskij, kept aloof 
from the Boleshevik Party before the 
October Victory was concerned and, like 
the latter, with a blending of tradition 
and progress in education. He consid- 
ered himself closely connected with the 
occidental, humanistic concept of educa- 
tion, wanted to reproduce it in the new 
Soviet conditions and represented the 
educational ideal of a “humanistic, so- 
cialistic harmonism.” An educated, re- 
fined man (obrazovannyj ¢elovek) is ac- 
cording in Lunatarskij a human being, 
in whom the human figure, the human 
image (obraz) dominates. The socialist 
revolution was for him primarily a “rev- 
olution of education.” The socialist 
struggle meant to him achievement of 
human dignity in and through education. 

Lunaéarskij, like all Soviet peda- 
gogues, did not stay with this personal 
premise. Circumstances forced him as 
well as others to lay the emphasis less 
on individuality and more and more on 
the collective. Lenin’s wife, N. K. Krup- 
skaja, the great idealist in the party di- 
rectorate and its expert on matters of 
education, had from the beginning very 
strongly promoted the social, educational 
task. This may have been due to the in- 
fluences of Lenin. However, she never 
entirely left out of sight the other com- 
ponent, the idea of free development of 
personality. In this she proved to be per- 
sonally in agreement with Lev Tolstoj 
and his pupils—in a certain sense she was 
a pupil of Tolstoj herself. 

Her language was simple, like that of 
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the party. But she betrays sentence by 
sentence, that here a human speaks of 
other human beings, not as of objects: “A 
communist is primarily a social being 
with a social instinct.” “From its first 
years the child must be able to play, 
work and share his joys and sufferings 
with other children.” “The school, 
whose goal is the development of the 
social instinct in the pupils cannot with- 
draw from society,” etc. But: “That does 
not mean, that individual personality is 
to be suppressed by society... . The in- 
ner contest and the inner division will 
not only cease but on the contrary per- 
sonality will be able to unfold itself 
freely and will draw strength from the 
collective life.” 

The real founder of Soviet collective 
education, A. S. Makarenko, too, both 
in theory and in practice wished to re- 
spect the principle of personality to a cer- 
tain degree. The human image and the 
aim of education had in this Ukrainian 
Public school teacher and social peda- 
gogue been formed by the spiritual 
world of Maxim Gorky and the experi- 
ence of the revolution. He sought to 
combine the simple and self-evident vir- 
tues such as honesty and dependability, 
cleanliness and decency, self-control and 
moderation, with the social and economic 
virtues which derive their validity from 
the world of mass labor. Sense of re- 
sponsibility and a sense of duty, sobriety 
and ability for achievement, readiness to 
help and comradeship, a love of order 
and discipline are the values which, ac- 
cording to Makarenko, are best devel- 
oped in the labor collective. But the same 
pupils who had initially been really 
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saved by Makarenko, who had in their 
association with him discovered their 
humanity, were then submitted to a polit- 
ical system and dogma which destroyed 
their newly-gained freedom. Makarenko 
probably never became aware—not even 
after the tragic end of Maxim Gorky— 
how strongly he had handed himself 
over to the political ideology of Bolshe- 
vism when he was no longer opposed by 
its leaders but in turn became their pro- 
tégé. In the thirties his pedagogical 
forms absorbed more and more the pre- 
requisite of a Soviet socialist program 
and party dogmatism. It finds its expres- 
sion in the thesis which now becomes 
valid for his political, pedagogical con- 
cept, the “dialectic” of collective educa- 
tion, “towards the (soviet-socialist) col- 
lective through the (social-pedagogical ) 
collective.” It makes explicit what is 
valid for Makarenko’s whole pedagogi- 
cal concepts; the more he subscribed to a 
utilitarian ideal of education, the more 
he submitted to developing a politically 
and professionally trained Soviet man 
externally, and the more he struggled 
by the same token, spiritually, with the 
impossible synthesis between collective 
and dogmatic thraldom and personal 
dignity. The concept of honor linked to 
duty, as he developed it later, reflects 
this discrepancy on a formal plane. He 
tried to employ dialectics, not in the ex- 
treme sense of Bolshevik practice but as 
a fruitful way of philosophical and 
methodological thinking. But how was 
this equating to become valid when it no 
longer dealt with formal and conceptual 
but with fundamental, existential ele- 
ments, at the point where one view of 
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life inevitably excludes another? 

It is to the credit of Makarenko that 
he, like Gorkij on a higher plane, experi- 
enced this dichotomy in a deep and very 
painful way. However, unlike his great 
teacher he did not see through this prob- 
lem but, in fact, believed that this inevit- 
able dissonance would resolve itself. This 
tragic, fateful dualism, which is part of 
the very nature of the Soviet man in 
general, casts its shadow over the whole 
pedagogical work of Makarenko, as well 
as that of the Soviet Union in general. 
It leaves the fundamental pedagogical 
question unanswered: How is it possible 
to be just and fair to humanitarian edu- 
cation in general and at the same time to 
the specifically functional training, com- 
bining individuality with social responsi- 
bility? Makarenko endeavored, as Krup- 
skaja had done previously, to bring about 
a theoretical solution of the problem, in- 
tensified in the relationship between the 
individual and the collective. Neither he 
nor Krupskaja succeeded in this. Nor 
could they succeed because according to 
the Soviet philosophical version they 
could not in the first instance be thought 
of as polar opposites and as dialectical 
entities but were only to be understood 
one-sidedly from the premise of the 
“zonn-politikon.” We are dealing here 
not with “inter-personal” categories 
which he apparently reaches for, but in 
the final analysis with non-personal, col- 
lective principle. 

We see in Blonskij, Krupskaja, Luna- 
éarskij and at first also in Makarenko the 
following aspirations: Each one wanted 
to reach, not only apparently but in fact, 
through collective education towards the 
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development of personality. Each one 
honestly believed that one had to over- 
come an inherited ancient evil of history 
by complementing and, indeed, height- 
ening it through the developmert of 
community. One knew himself to be in 
the best of society not only in the peda- 
gogical ideas of the 19th Century Russia. 
In the West too, when the early Soviet 
educational principles were initiated and 
brought forward, one wanted the same. 
May I recall such unsuspected names as 
Kerschensteiner, Montessori, Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Parkhurst, Ferriére, Décroly. 

Later it became evident that the Bol- 
shevik Party, especially under Stalinist 
direction meant something fundamen- 
tally different by the concept of collec- 
tive education. School and education—it 
is characteristic that the very words “re- 
finement,” “personality development” 
(“Bildung,” “obrazonvanije”) disap- 
peared more and more from common 
usage—were regarded as mere political 
methods and tools to be used in party 
politics. From this angle social education 
meant something much more radical than 
communal education in the sense of an 
enlargement of individual education. On 
the contrary, it signified the abolition of 
the individual through party indoctrina- 
tion, i.e. developing the mass type. 

But man, as historical experience 
shows, a concept also which on Marxist 
ideological terms should be accepted by 
the Soviets, is after all a spiritual being 
to be reckoned with, not a lump of clay 
in the hand of God, according to the 
Mosaic parable. Man is no “tabula rasa,” 
but also no “thinking machine,” a formu- 
lation, which was, in fact, attempted in 
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the thirties in the Soviet Union. (It 
could maintain itself, to be sure, just as 
little as Sulgin’s theory of “the death of 
the schoo]”.) Man is, as we would agree 
with Herbart, an educable being, but not 
one that can be formed at will. The typi- 
cally relationalistic thesis of the omnipo- 
tence of education seems to us today just 
as illusory as the other of similar origin, 
namely of the perfect being. Man is by 
inheritance and environment bound by 
innate presuppositions. Pestalozzi spoke 
of man’s own individuality (“Individual- 
lage”). This limitation he shares with 
animals. At the same time he is funda- 
mentally different from the animal by 
the fact that he is a being endowed with 
spirit: “the human being with head up- 
lifted” (Thorton Wilder). It is the dom- 
inant calling of man, his innate freedom 
within predestination, his likeness to the 
image of God which goes further and 
deeper, facilitating a maturation towards 
personal sovereignty in thinking and act- 
ing, desire and achievement. Education 
has tasks that arise out of man’s general 
situation and other that are the outcome 
of his immediate needs, This is the case 
with the Soviets as with us, It is apparent 
that man as man, in the way in which 
cultural history has so far seen him, and 
that not only in the Occidental, Chris- 
tion image of him, got lost in this. The 
right to an education for every man to- 
wards his human destiny which, as is 
known, was also a notion of Marx, is 
here replaced by the principle of compul- 
sory education for a particular function 
within the social collective. Education 
and its object: man fulfils an expressly 
utilitarian task. Education like all cul- 
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tural life is regarded as a mere super- 
structure of the social and economic base, 
as product of the social and material en- 
vironment. This is far removed from the 
original classic Soviet pedagogy which 
strove for the development of the whole 
man! The Soviet cultural policy oper- 
ated with a pedagogy without man. 


Ill 


After Stalin’s death one began to see 
this error. We need only recall the sharp 
criticism at the XX Party Congress. The 
theory of the necessary observaticn of 
scientific principles was followed by the 
theory of the “specification of pedagogi- 
cal phenomena.” The president of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the 
Russian Soviet Republic and former 
Minister of Public Education, Kairov, as 
well as Professor of Pedagogy Sabajeva 
have both expressed themselves in this 
sense. She said: “The mechanical trans- 
ferrence of categories from political econ- 
omy to the theory of education could, of 
course, not be of any substantial help to 
pedagogy but led consequently to a fruit- 
less scholasticism,” “. . . while at the 
same time the clarification of specific 
pedagogical phenomena, which are in the 
nature of education do not receive suffi- 
cient attention.” It is especially this fact 
which objective critics of the West—not 
malicious as is supposed—have observed 
for years. This criticism still holds today. 

The conference of Tchecho-Slovak 
educators that convened in 1956 at the 
time of the Comenius Celebrations went 
a step further than the inner Soviet ped- 
agogical criticism. It was attended by rep- 
resentatives of neighboring countries. 
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Professor Pavlik, director of the peda- 
gogical cabinet of the Slovak Academy 
of Sciences and author of a scientifically- 
founded work on the development of 
Soviet education, criticized the “deduc- 
tive-scholastic character” of some theo- 
retical works. He claimed that one “ap- 
proached the knowledge of the legality 
of educational phenomena mostly only 
from one, i.e. from the social sphere” 
and that one examined insufficiently 
“from the other side, from the sphere of 
nature.” This would lead to a “pedagogy 
without the child.” It is interesting to 
note that the East-German guest at the 
conference, Professor Alt of Humboldt 
University had declared “that the same 
problems, as they were expressed at this 
conference in Prague, also concern the 
pedagogues in the DDR.” We know 
how true and how necessary especially 
this criticism is as applied to them! 

The Soviet pedagogy as well as that 
dominated and determined by it in the 
associated countries is, to be sure, not 
ready or in a position to draw the neces- 
sary consequences from this. One would 
have to at least return to the twenties, 
to Krupskaja, Blonskij and the other 
authorities, closely succeeding Maka- 
renko in their importance. To be sure, 
they are being “dug up” again; their 
works are being published more com- 
pletely and they are studied in the acad- 
emies. We are even allowed to be right 
in our criticism, namely that they have 
been neglected in a most harmful man- 
ner. But one is not willing to overcome 
the Stalinist failure in Soviet education. 
The Vice-President of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian Sov- 
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iet Republic and Professor at the Lomo- 
nosov University, Markouchevic, de- 
clared in a conversation at the occasion 
of the UNESCO conference for ped- 
agogy in Hamburg in November 1957 
that one could see no break in the ped- 
agogical development of the Soviet 
Union under Stalin. 

This statement is characteristic. It sig- 
nifies the essential difference between 
the West and the East in judging Soviet 
pedagogy. We see in the early develop- 
ments of Soviet education a struggle for 
reform which has not yet lost sight of 
the individual as a unique being and 
which allows him at least certain rights 
of his own. Under Stalin then came the 
great “sell-out” of man—in every sense. 
That was of necessity the consequence, 
the other side of the cult of personality. 
It will not be possible to give the indi- 
vidual his due rights in his development 
if one does not recognize this and is not 
able to free oneself from the policy of 
Stalin in the Soviet Union and in the 
“Peoples? Democracies.” Nor will it be 
possible to implement the right to edu- 
cation in this sense which is theoretically 
granted in Article 121 of the Soviet con- 
stitution. 

In this study it was only possible to 
give an answer to what appears as the 
central problem of Soviet education. In 
view of the realities of Soviet education 
in the other part of Germany we find in 
Western Germany that more and more 
lectures and publications are concerned 
with a critical understanding of its theo- 
retical and actual significance. 

West-German, East-German, peda- 
gogical research is only at the beginning 
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of its development. It stands before the 
equally difficult as well as honorable task 
of continuing the tradition which was 
founded by Sergius Hessen in the twen- 
ties, This branch of the science of peda- 
gogy is now an institutional prerequisite 
now in the institution of a Research Bu- 
reau of Soviet Pedagogy in the East- 
European Institute at the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 
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Important as it is that this work is 
taken up in connection with German re- 
search on problems of Eastern Europe in 
other fields, it must be regarded nonethe- 
less as an essential part of the study of 
Comparative Education. It is especially 
necessary for us in Germany in view of 
our particular geographical and politicai 
location, to widen this study ad orien- 
tem. 


Most Americans now realize that our leadership, and indeed our 


national survival, is being challenged as never before in history. Most 


Americans must be brought to realize that the survival and well-being 
of this nation depend no less upon the strength of our educational system 
than upon the strength of our military establishment. 

Educational institutions in a democracy are properly expected to meet 
the fundamental needs of society. If they are subject to passing whims 
and fancies, schools and colleges cannot perform this function. Respon- 
sible citizens share with educators a moral obligation to insist upon 
wise and careful planning to meet fundamental needs and to protect 
our educational institutions from hysterical demands and panicky re- 
actions.—PROBLEMS AND Po.icirs COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
CounciL on Epucartion, 1958 
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Small Boy at an Easel 


ALMA 


At first when he began to draw, 

I thought it was his finger’s quest 

To find the beauty in each scene 

And learn to show it at its best, 

To use correctly brush and paint, 

And learn how colors harmonize, 

To show perspective, light and shade, 
And rightly draw things in their size. 


But since his fingers nimbly laid 

A splash of color for pure joy, 

And drew a giant trembling tree 
Above a small, courageous boy, 

Or made a marching squad of lines 
That had no reason, only rhyme, 
And in the fascinating fun 

Of clay, lost track of time, 

I now can see that paper, paint, 
Brush and pen and all like things— 
And even Nature’s scenes—exist 
To give a small boy’s heart its wings. 
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The Christian Gadfly: A Lay 


Sermon on Thoreau 


Ricuarp B. Hovey 


I 


pe knows where an English 
teacher belongs: either in the class- 
room or silently bent over the desk in 
his study—certainly not in a pulpit. So 
if you consider it unusual—maybe amus- 
ing—to find an English teacher giving 
a sermon, I assure you that I do, too. 
But I want to talk with you about 
Christianity, and about someone I call 
a Christian gadfly. A gadfly, as you 
know, is an insect which, when he bites, 
stirs you to act. That is what we some- 
times call Socrates, the Greek who used 
to go about ancient Athens, biting the 
bright young people with questions, and 
stirring them up to think for themselves. 
But Socrates was, after all, a pagan. I 
have in mind a Christian gadfly; for it 
is that label that I want to fix on Henry 
D. Thoreau, I hope I can show you 
that Thoreau was a very good Christian 
—in fact, the very sort of Christian who 
would be most useful these days, 
Another lecture? You are too polite to 
groan here, but I don’t blame your 
frowns. Most of you had a taste of Henry 
in freshman English; quite a few of you 
got a dose of him in American literature. 
Nearly all of you recognize Thoreau as 
a difficult fellow who just would not 
play the game. He disagreed with his 
neighbors; he was once put in jail for 
not paying his taxes; he took exceptions 
to many things. For a spell he lived 


alone in a little hut in the woods. He an- 
noyed people, too—he was so much an 
objector, so quick to protest, and so 
ready to say exactly what he thought. 
Well, what interests me is that Henry 
Thoreau is not very popular with the 
college crowd. It doesn’t take collegians 
long to see what was wrong with him. 
They have told me that he was eccentric, 
extremist, and impractical; they have 
told me that his idealism was all right 
in some things; but that after all, Ameri- 
cans have always been practical about 
their ideals. They say that Henry was 
no patriot, for the way he quarrelled 
with the government. Some tell me that 
Henry was a downright fraud and that 
for all his brag he didn’t really live like 
a hermit: whenever he needed supplies, 
he went into Concord; and whenever 
he got tired of his own cooking, he was 
glad to answer a neighbor’s dinner bell. 
They tell me that Henry was not pro- 
ductive, but only wanted to sit under a 
tree and enjoy nature—and common 
sense knows that we can’t have a world 
where everybody sits under trees and 
enjoys the scenery. One student told me 
that if Henry were alive today we would 
simply have to put him into an institu- 
tion—mental or penal, the student 
wasn’t sure, Another boy (who wanted 
to be a successful engineer and make a 
good income), when he heard of the dim 
view Thoreau took of the usual Ameri- 
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can idea of success, was certain he had 
found Henry’s weak spot: Henry just 
didn’t have what it takes to make 
money; so to justify his own shortcom- 
ings, he hypocritically preached a crazy 
doctrine of failure. 

Many students, it seems to me, think 
there is just so much wrong with 
Thoreau that we ought to drop him 
from our college books. In fact, some 
make him out to be a very shady char- 
acter—and, since he did not go to church, 
no Christian at all. To this Henry would 
have said, “Men call me a skeptic, but 
I’m only too conscientious to go to 
church.” Even so, did he not carry his 
skepticism too far? Remarking that he 
thought philanthropy came of the 
stomach ache, he once declared, “If I 
knew for a certainty that a man was com- 
ing to my house with the conscious de- 
sire to do me good, I should run for my 
life.’ Some students have called Tho- 
reau an egotist to the end; for when he 
was dying and was asked if he had made 
his peace with God, he replied that he 
was not aware that he had ever quar- 
relled with God. Still worse, when the 
Rev. Mr. Pillsbury was at Henry’s 
deathbed trying to prepare him for the 
next world, Henry could still quip: “If 
you don’t mind, Mr. Pillsbury, one 
world at a time.” 

Yet there are times when he will 
warm a corner of our hearts. Let me tell 
you a story, Thoreau wrote books, as you 
know; but they did not sell. Once, a 
thousand copies were printed of one of 
his books; of these 75 were given away, 
and only 219 were sold. When the pub- 
lisher needed space, he offered Thoreau 
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the remaining 706 if their author would 
cart them away. Henry did the hauling 
and stored the books in his own place. 
He then boasted that he had a library 
of a thousand volumes, over 700 of 
which he had written himself. Doubtless, 
this is bragging and wise-cracking. But 
let’s ask our hearts: is there not some- 
thing sweet and humble about a man 
who can take failure in such a spirit? 

I could tell you a bigger story—about 
a subject nation of millions of oppressed 
souls and of the saint who in our lifetime 
led them toward political independence 
by peaceful means, by way of the spirit, 
by methods the Prince of Peace himself 
must have blessed, That saint was Ma- 
hatma Ghandi. His teacher was the 
Yankee Thoreau, author of Civil Dis- 
obedience. To be sure, we must not over- 
simplify the history of modern India. 
But can we be certain that Thoreau was 
impractical? Can we be comfortable in 
our consciences to write him off as not 
a Christian? 

No doubt, India seems remote at the 
moment. What is closer to home are 
questions about getting out of life what 
you want, being successful, having fun, 
gaining the best results from the time 
and effort and ability you put into things, 
and really and truly doing what you want 
to do. These are personal, practical, im- 
portant matters—questions which each 
day you take a step toward answering. 
Now Thoreau was young enough to 
know about these problems of young 
people, and old enough to have found 
some wisdom for meeting them, He 
knew how young persons can tug at the 
leash and sometimes feel like rebels, and 
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he loved them for it. And as to being 
and doing what you really want—that is 
exactly what at this very moment Tho- 
reau is so terribly keen about. 

So, how came this misunderstanding 
between you and Thoreau? In essence, 
Thoreau is saying: go your own way. 
That’s good news, looks easy, seems to 
have no sting. Then why is he an annoy- 
ance? I suppose the gadfly stings us 
when he adds: go our own way, even if 
it means going against the grain—going 
against the crowd. That’s unpopular 
doctrine, especially in these days when 
so many voices—or noises?—shout: 
Don’t be an introvert. Don’t fret over 
your individual soul. Don’t be lonesome. 
Join the gang. Find happiness in to- 
getherness. Ah, togetherness! Yes, by 
majority vote my students tell me that 
one great educational gain of college is 
dormitory life. Not for the bull sessions, 
discussing common problems and ex- 
changing ideas—Thoreau was all for 
that; but, say the students, because the 
“dorm” teaches us how to get along 
with other people. Isn’t that about the 
best thing we can learn in college? What 
kind of America or world can we have 
if people don’t co-operate? And some- 
one asks too: Isn’t this fellowship? Isn’t 
it really Christian brotherhood? 

Wait a minute, says Thoreau. On just 
what level, to just what purpose, are you 
going to co-operate? Then we remember 
that there were quite a few people in 
Jerusalem with whom Jesus simply 
could not get along at all. Some said he 
was not respectable, to be spending so 
much time with publicans and sinners. 


Finally, they got him on the charge 
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of disturber of the peace. Any everybody 
knows you can hardly call a disturber 
of the peace an expert in co-operation. 


II 


Right here is where Jesus and Tho- 
reau agree: neither of them could ever 
champion easy co-operation, They saw 
that between the individual and the 
crowd there is always the probability of 
conflict—conflict that is not to be smiled 
away with happiness pills, or tranquilizer 
drugs, or with what the psychologists 
cal] adjustment, or with what the soci- 
ologists call integration with one’s peer 
group, or with what Dr. Peale calls 
“positive thinking.” Both Jesus and 
Thoreau understood that to love one 
another is no facile guarantee of finding 
peace as one of the crowd. (“Not as the 
world giveth,” said Jesus of the peace 
he offered his followers.) The group 
does not lead, nor create, nor find new 
ways—its individuals do so in their 
struggle with their fellows. In this eter- 
nal battle Thoreau is the champion of 
the divine worth of the individual. Did 
not Jesus teach the same thing? And 
out of his faith in the individual Tho- 
reau brings you his wisdom for living 
the life you may really want to live. 

So that you will never have to mutter 
to yourself, “I can’t call my soul my 
own,” Thoreau charges you to keep your 
integrity. In college it is easy to be an 
idealist because ideals do not cost much. 
Yet it would be false and cruel of your 
professors if we merely instilled ideal- 
ism into you and never hinted at the 
pains and strains you will meet in adult 
life when the world tempts you, or if 
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we teachers never bothered to strengthen 
you for these tests. It is so easy to sell 
out; the market is waiting for you. In 
college you wanted to become a doctor 
and do something for humanity. You 
end with a fat practice and invest your 
growing fees in stocks and bonds, gilt- 
edged. You wrote dreams and protests 
into your college magazine; now you are 
in the money, grinding out slick copy for 
a Madison Avenue advertising agency. 
Once you were going to be a reform 
lawyer; now you are a sharp one looking 
for loopholes. You once wanted to. be 
used at your best; you have become an 
ex-college-idealist. And now it is so 
comfortable in your split-level suburban 
house. Thoreau could explain what has 
happened to you: “You are paid for 
being something less than a man.” 
“What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his 
soul?” asks Thoreau’s Master. But loss 
of soul does not feel like hell-fire when 
you live in a nice suburb: it is merely an 
emptiness that gnaws inside you at quiet 
moments—or maybe your doctor has 
you on a diet to keep that ulcer down. 
Ulcers come from working too hard 
—to increase your sales quota so that you 
can buy a new Buick like your next-door 
neighbor’s? Overwork? By Thoreau’s 
definition, the opposite is your trouble: 
“To have done anything by which you 
earned money merely is to have been 
truly idle or worse,” he says. Your fatal 
blunder, he would argue, is that you are 
cheating yourself by paying too high a 
price. You are devoting the biggest and 
best part of your life, not to living itself, 
but only to getting a living. Of course, 
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the happiest people are those who get 
the most fun out of life and the most fun 
out of their work. So Thoreau warns: 
“You must get your living by loving.” 
In other words, by doing what you really 
want to do. 

What do I want out of life? you ask 
yourself, The advertisers are ready with 
all the answers. But what price are you 
willing to pay to keep up with the Joneses 
—or, in spirit, to keep down with them? 
You want security; so you need a good 
income and say that a stitch in time saves 
nine. Yes, Thoreau says, but why take a 
thousand stitches today to save nine to- 
morrow? Again Thoreau’s Master urged 
us not to be over-anxious about tomor- 
row’s needs: “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow.” 

Now Thoreau was no mere theorist. 
He made his life an experiment to test 
his beliefs. So he spent a couple of years 
in his Walden cabin. While there, he 
was not independent of society, never 
said he was, never pretended he was. He 
wanted to try a very simple mode of liv- 
ing. He got his satisfaction from reading 
and writing and thinking and loving na- 
ture, These things he so enjoyed that he 
was determined to spend as much time as 
possible at them and an absolute mini- 
mum of time at earning a livelihood. He 
wanted to discover for himself if life was 
indeed good on these terms. He found 
that it was. But he did not prescribe that 
everyone, or anyone, adopt his Walden 
style of solitary living. The report he 
made of his experiment boils down to 
this: if your enjoyment in life comes 
from self-expression, from using the best 
that is in you, then there are ways to sim- 
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plify the mechanics of earning your 
daily bread—provided you have courage 
enough to go your own way, hardihood 
enough not to feel guilty by the threats 
of advertising men, and self-respect 
enough not to feel inferior if you drive a 
Studebaker while your neighbor has a 
Buick. Jesus put it this way: “Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” Lest his fellow Americans too 
proudly treasure their expertness with 
gadgetry, Thoreau remarked: “Men 
think that it is essential that the nation 
have commerce, and export ice, and talk 
through a telegraph . . . but whether we 
should live like baboons or like men, is a 
little uncertain.” 

For himself, Henry was not at all un- 
certain. Men were more important than 
machines; the spirit more important than 
the letter of the law. He went to jail 
because he refused to support with his 
tax money a government that condoned 
slavery. “Under a government which im- 
prisons any unjustly,” he asserted, “the 
true place for a just man is also a prison.” 
Not that he advocated law-breaking. But 
when man-made law violated his con- 
science, Thoreau had no choice. “It is not 
desirable to cultivate a respect for the 
law,” he declared, “so much as for the 
right.” To him democracy did not mean 
simply majority rule—which by strength 
of superior numbers decrees and enforces 
the merely expedient. To Thoreau, the 
essence of democracy was the progress it 
could make “toward a true respect for 
the individual.” It is the strong individ- 
ual, the solitary critic and agitator who 
starts the new ideas, who pricks and 
prods the sluggish masses on to progress. 
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“Any man more right than his neighbors 
constitutes a majority of one already,” 
said Thoreau. For such work, it seems, 
the Thoreaus are sent into this world. 
Surely we are not all of us expected to be 
heroic. But if a local Thoreau, of the 
true breed, now and then appears among 
us, the least we can do is hesitate before 
we mete out the penalty for disturbing 
the peace. 

Yet what about philanthropy? you ask, 
Had Thoreau no heart that he could be 
skeptical of people who try to do good? 
Indeed, Thoreau was no more skeptical 
of the world’s benefactors than was Je- 
sus. But he saw that humanitarianism 
could be a prideful mask by which you 
can hide your private ills. He saw that 
for charity you need a real talent. “Be 
sure you give the poor the aid they most 
need, ... If you give money, spend your- 
self with it, and do not merely abandon 
it to them.” Real charity, as Thoreau 
saw it, is “a constant superfluity” of 
which the giver is unconscious, Said Je- 
sus, “Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.” 

If Thoreau faced death serenely, per- 
haps it was because he had remained true 
to his best self, and had, indeed, never 
quarrelled with God. If he was uncom- 
fortable in the village church at Concord, 
perhaps it was because he had his church 
within his own spirit, its walls the green 
trees he loved, its vault the New Eng- 
land sky. Nor was his death bed quip 
about one world at a time a bit of Yankee 
smartness. For Thoreau, every present 
moment touched eternity. “As if,” he 
once remarked, “you could kill time 
without injuring eternity.” 





A Lane in England 


ELIzABETH UTTERBACK 


I saw a lane in England, 
And I followed where it led, 
Roses rambled at its sides 
And trees met overhead. 
I came upon stone cottages 
Each in its garden gay, 
And friendly folk who stopped their work 
To smile and call good day. 


Time calls a halt in England— 
A two-wheeled cart creaks by, 
A lulling church bell calls to prayer, 
A cloud drifts in the sky; 
White sheep graze, drowsy, in the hills, 
A bird sleeps in a tree, 
And at four o’clock the world stands stil! 


While people drink their tea! 


Sometimes when life gets hectic, 
And the world spins like a top, 
When irritations fill the day, 


And the press of things won’t stop, 


I pause and think of England, 
And that little lane I trod, 

And it brings me back to quiet and peace 
And nearness unto God. 
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How ‘Free’ Are Free Public 
Secondary Schools? 


FRANK NANIA 


I 


eee the famous Kalamazoo Case of 
1872 we have pointed with great 
pride to our “free” public secondary 
schools; however, there is ample evi- 
dence, though not as widely known and 
pondered as it ought to be, showing that 
pupils are required, expected, or com- 
pelled by social pressure to make cash 
expenditures in order to participate in 
the different programs offered to them. 
The pioneer study on what it costs stu- 
dents to attend and take part in the ac- 
tivities of the public secondary school was 
completed by Harold Hand in 1937. 
This study was carried on in eight sec- 
ondary schools located in California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, and Ohio. The secondary 
schools ranged in size from a village 
school with 125 students to a large city 
institution with over 2,000 students. in 
the six secondary schools east of the Mis- 
sissippi the study was carried on for the 
entire school year. In one California sec- 
ondary school the study was carried on 
for one semester. In the second Califor- 
nia secondary school the study was car- 
ried on for one-fourth of the school year, 
beginning about one month after the 
school term had started (1: 11-12). 
The students were asked to keep ac- 
curate daily accounts of money spent in 
connection with school attendance. A par- 
tial listing of school-incurred expenses in- 


cluded in the study were: admission 
charges to dances, parties, athletic contest 
and dramatic productions; dues for class, 
clubs, and student body membership; 
fees for laboratory sciences, mechani- 
cal drawing, woodworking, and other 
courses; charges for lockers, towels, gym 
suits, domestic science uniforms, text- 
books, workbooks, pencils, ink, subscrip- 
tions to the school newspaper and year- 
book; and general costs associated with 
graduation (2: 12). 

In the six schools located east of the 
Mississippi River, the average yearly ex- 
penditure per student was approximately 
$125 and the median expenditure was 
approximately $115. The average for 
freshmen was $95; for sophomores, 
$117; for juniors, $135; and for seniors, 
$154. No student reported an expendi- 
ture of less than $25 (3: 12). 

In the California secondary school 
where the study was carried on for a full 
semester, on the basis of the data re- 
ceived, Hand estimated a possible high 
expenditure for the year of $432 with a 
median per-student expenditure of $82. 
In the second California secondary school 
where the study ran for only eight 
weeks, the estimate derived for the en- 
tire year was slightly over $200. Hand 
did not attempt to find a possible median 
(4: 12-13). 

In the California secondary school 
where the study ran for the full semes- 
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ter the students were classified according 
to Alba Edwards’ socio-economic scale. 
The average expenditures of children 
from each of the various welfare groups 
were $154 for the professional class; 
$130 for the proprietor class; $124 for 
the clerical group; $112 for the skilled 
group; $52 for the semi-skilled group; 
and $54 for the unskilled group. On the 
basis of these findings, Hand concluded: 

When the average expenditure by chil- 
dren on the various welfare levels is thus 
denominated and compared, it is quite ap- 
parent why students on the lower—and 
particularly those on the bottom-most two 
—are encouraged to drop out of school. 
Coming as they do from homes with family 
incomes for the most part in the lower third 
of the income distribution, they simply can- 
not maintain a social status anywhere near 
approximately that of the more fortunately- 
born pupils, because they simply cannot af- 
ford to buy as many or as much (5: 13). 

Hand expressed the belief that all de- 
sirable educational activities should be 
financed out of public funds, 

If any given school activity or experience 
has no demonstrable educational value, the 
school has no right either to promote it or to 
permit it to continue. If the activity or ex- 
perience has educational value, neither the 
school nor organized society is behaving 
democratically if the right to benefit by it is 
made contingent upon the accident of birth 
in an economic sense (6: 13). 


II 


During the second semester of the 
school year 1942-1943, Jacobson com- 
pleted and reported upon a study set in 
motion by Hand for the National Youth 
Administration to evaluate more objec- 
tively the arbitrary figure of six dollars a 
month the National Youth Administra- 
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tion assisted students to earn (7: 14). 

Data were secured from over 19,000 
students enrolled in 134 rural, small city, 
and large urban secondary schools. A 
large sampling was taken from Wiscon- 
sin. Students were requested to keep a 
detailed record of money spent for school 
purposes for a period of time which 
varied from twelve to seventeen weeks. 
The expenditures reported for the vari 
ous periods of time were multiplied by a 
factor to equate the results on the basis 
of a school year consisting of thirty-six 
weeks. The average per-student expend- 
iture in two-thirds of the secondary 
schools was between $50 and $100. The 
average expenditure for the 134 sec- 
ondary schools was $75.44. The aver- 
age expenditure by grade was: ninth 
grade, $62.96; tenth grade, $69.32; 
eleventh grade, $88.16; and twelfth 
grade, $109.14. Jacobson felt these fig- 
ures to be conservative since most of 
the secondary schools did not begin the 
study until after Christmas and only 
half continued to the end of the school 
year, leaving out the two periods of the 
school year of most expense—the begin- 
ning and graduation (8: 14). 

When students were classified by the 
occupations of their parents, the children 
of professional parents spent an average 
of $96.53; children of operative and 
kindred workers spent an average of 
$71.43; and children from unemployed 
and unemployable parents spent an aver- 
age of $69.19 (9:15). 

Jacobson also found that the cost of 
secondary school attendance increased 
with the size of the community. The 
median expenditure for students in sec- 
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ondary schools in communities with a 
population of 2,500 or less was $63.00; 
in communities with a population be- 
tween 2,501 and 10,000 the median es- 
timated was $68.50; in communities with 
a population between 10,001 and 30,000 
it was $78.50; in communities with a 
population between 30,001 and 100,000 
it was $93.50; and communities over 
100,000 it was $103.50 (10: 15). 

Although this study was primarily 
concerned with the effectiveness of the 
National Youth Administration’s assist- 
ance to secondary school students, the 
data collected definitely illustrated the 
relationship between the economic fac- 
tor and secondary attendance. This point 
was stressed by Jacobson in the summary 
of his findings. 

Certainly no one can claim that the chil- 
dren from the lower economic groups have 
equal access to educational opportunities 
when the average expenditures for the stu- 
dents are nearly $90. For professional 
workers the expenditure of $80-$90 to pay 
the running expenses of boys and girls en- 
rolled in secondary school is a small matter. 
For families with annual incomes of $1,000 
or less (and one-third of the families in this 
country had incomes of $1,000 or less in 
1942) such an expenditure is an impossibil- 


ity (11: 16). 
Ill 

One of the four basic studies spon- 
sored by the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program in 1947-1948 was a 
survey of hidden tuition costs in the sec- 
ondary schools of the State. A total of 
seventy-nine secondary schools partici- 
pated in this study which was conducted 
by Harold Hand. This inquiry did not 
attempt to give the average per-student 
expenditure, but rather to make each 
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item of cost stand out (12: 16). 

Hand found a wide range of costs 
existing within schools as well as be- 
tween schools. Each subject was reported 
to be without cost in at least one of the 
reporting secondary schools. The high- 
est individual student expense in each 
of the subject areas reported was: Eng- 
lish, $24.00; Mathematics, $6.25; Sci- 
ence, $10.25; Social Studies, $10.05; 
Commercial, $26.35; Foreign Lan- 
guages, $10.15; Music, $20.25; Boys’ 
Practical Arts, $39.50; Girls’ Practi- 
cal Arts, $100.00; Vocational, $39.50; 
Art, $14.80; Boys’ Physical Education, 
$16.80; and Girls’ Physical Education, 
$14.00 (13: 16). 

The costs of participating in extracur- 
ricular activities varied greatly between 
schools. The cost of participating in mu- 
sical activities were dependent upon 
whether the instrument was bought, 
rented, or furnished free by the school. 
In some instances it cost a student as 
much as $265.00 to belong to the school 
band. Class dues ranged from 50 cents to 
$5.00. Vocational clubs had expenses as 
high as $33.80. General student body 
membership fees ranged from 40 cents 
to $16.70. The cost of playing on the 
the school’s “varsity” athletic teams 
ranged from nothing to $31.85 in base- 
ball, $16.00 in basketball, $38.35 in foot- 
ball, $100.00 in golf, $48.00 in tennis, 
and $20.25 in wrestling and boxing. 
Costs of taking part in other areas of the 
program ran as high as $12.50 in dra- 
matics, $9.00 in forensics, $16.50 in for- 
ums, $71.00 in cheerleading, $6.00 in 
chorus, and $165.00 in orchestra. Going 
to dances ran as high as $17.00, parties 
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$5.10, and banquets, $12.00 for the year. 
Attending all home athletic contests 
ranged in price from nothing to $12.50. 
School publications (newspapers and 
yearbook) reached a high of $5.50 in 
some schools. Miscellaneous items ran as 
high as $42.50. Graduation expenses 
were reported to be as high as $42.75 
(14:17). 

A study similar to that in I}linois was 
carried on in Wisconsin by Raymond 
Schultz in 1949. Schultz included in 
his study the cost of lunches, transporta- 
tion, and clothing. The mean per-student 
expenditure for the school year was 
$124.02. The mean per-student expendi- 
ture for freshmen was $91.66; sopho- 
mores, $105.16; juniors, $131.66; and 
seniors, $166.36. Costs were higher for 
girls than boys because of differences 
listed in the cost of clothing (15: 18). 

Schultz felt that the most significant 
findings of his study were revealed when 
he compared student expenditures and 
their economic background. 


Pupils whose parents were business man- 
agers and owners reported a larger average 
expenditure than did pupils whose parents 
were unemployed. The mean per-pupil ex- 
penditure in schools located in the most 
favorable economic area of the state, in- 
dustrial southeastern Wisconsin, was 43 per 
cent greater than the average in schools in 
northern Wisconsin, the least favorable 
economic area (16: 18). 


A study conducted in Indiana re- 
vealed that high school students spent on 
the average of $2.79 a week. If this av- 
erage were continued for a thirty-six 
week school year, the total would be 
$100.44. The average weekly expendi- 
ture by grade was $1.95 for freshmen; 
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$2.48 for sophomores; $2.97 for jun- 
iors; and $3.68 for seniors (17: 18). 

In a study of student costs in one sec- 
ondary school in Illinois, Dolan tound 
that participation in school life was con- 
tingent on economic and social status. 
Subject costs for boys increased from 
$7.85 in their freshman year to $40.80 
in their senior year. Similarly subject 
costs for girls rose from $6.00 to $23.15. 
The total average cost of attending and 
taking part in the activities of the school 
was $107.85 for boys and $72.45 for 
girls. Costs on the basis of grades came 
to $72.75 for freshmen; $90.75 for 
sophomores; $114.45 for juniors; and 
$189.50 for seniors (18: 19). 

Other studies which substantiate the 
findings which have been reported were 
carried on by Walker (19), Hawkins 
(20), Ezell and Coleman (21), Jones 
(22), Israel (23), and Nania (24). 

The studies cited indicate that the pub- 
lic secondary school is not a cost-free in- 
stitution and that certain classes of stu- 
dents participate more fully than do oth- 
ers in the school program. In effect, these 
findings bring one to the realization that 
equality of educational opportunity can 
never exist as long as students are re- 
quired to make out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures. 


IV 


To help eliminate some of the unnec- 
essary expenditures which students are 
required, expected or socially compelled 
to make, it is recommended that: 

1. The State Departments of Public 
Instruction in the various states under- 
take a comprehensive investigation to de- 
termine the extent of magnitude of the 
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costs being imposed upon public school 
students. The results of such a study 
may be expected to be of interest and con- 
cern to local boards of education, adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, parent-teacher 
organizations, and advisory groups, and 
form the basis for discussion and recom- 
mendations. 

2. Administrators guard against offer- 
ing a program which cannot be ade- 
quately financed through taxation. It 
might be found to be better to omit some 
of the more expensive activities entirely 
than to impose conditions of cost which 
make it possible that only the children of 
the upper-income groups can participate. 

3. Administrators, working with teach- 
ers and other interested persons, evalu- 
ate co-curricular activities in terms of 
their educational value with a goal of 
eliminating those activities which are of 
questionable value; and making those 
activities of value equally available to all 
students, 

4. School officials and school personnel 
make a careful examination of many of 
the expensive customs of little or no edu- 
cational value, Examples of these are 
customs associated with class member- 
ship, trips, school fashions, and gradua- 
tion. 

5. Educators take the initiative in ask- 
ing local leaders to voice their opinion to 
state legislators so as to secure more 
revenue for the public school in order to 
provide all desirable programs without 
cost to students. 
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The Rock 


Grorce G. Dawson 


At the edge of the land stands a rock; 

There is no more 

But bleakness and a sea-swept shore. 

And bit by bit, grain by grain, it gives up its life 

To the sea, the rain, the wind—and strife. 

And the wind wears its rough edges down 

And carries bits of it to higher ground. 

And the insatiable sea, great hungry maw, 

Snaps at its feet with dripping jaw; 

And so takes its toll, 

As off its sturdy sides the breakers roll. 

And pebbles riding in on the waves snap at its base 
Like curs of some degraded race. 

And rains pound upon it; 

And the drops trickle off, each taking a bit. 

And sometimes the gentle sun sucks up the icy waters lodged in its clefts; 
But often the frosts come, and the water freezes and expands, 
And chunks break off and tumble, lifeless, to the sands. 
But it is not dead—complete ; 

Its parts are somewhere 

In earth, sea, or air. 

But Form, that which gave it godliness, is gone. 

And where it stands, now, in its place, 

Tomorrow will be silence, and empty space. 
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Eee Hunt 


IsaBeL J. PEaRD 


n A remote land lived a poor tribe. 
I Their crops dwindled and failed, 
and the people grew desperate. As hope 
faded, they remembered an old tale of a 
country where wise men ate of a nour- 
, ishing food called the egg. 

At last the elders called the son of 
their chief. “You will go, possessed of all 
we can spare, to seek the egg in a far 
country. Return with it; or if that is 
not possible, eat of it yourself, that its 
strength may return to us in you.” 

When he had reached the strange 
land, the youth remembered that the 
men who ate the egg had been called 
wise. He therefore asked where wisdom 
dwelt, and straightway sought a college. 

He came upon the office of a history 
professor. “I seek the egg”, said he. 
“Ah”, said the professor, “the egg. It 
will interest you to know that a doctoral 
candidate of mine is engaged in a sig- 
nificant study concerning the egg. He 
finds that during the second decade of 
the Hundred Years’ War, the Devon- 
shire yeoman came to be a great fighter. 
He revolutionized methods and changed 
the course of battle. And only a few 
years earlier the egg had become a staple 
of diet in Devonshire. We must proceed 
cautiously, of course, but it is probable 
that there is a true relation between the 
consumption of eggs in Devonshire and 
victory in battle in the same period, 
though . . .” “Do you have any of these 
eggs?” asked the boy. “No”, explained 
the professor kindly, perceiving his great 


ignorance. “This was a long time ago, 
and happened to other people. We are 
considering its significance.” The boy 
thanked him and left. 

The English professor down the hall 
was reading. “I seek the egg”, said the 
boy. “Amazing”, said the professor.” “I 
am just reading a poem written by a 
promising senior. Listen: 

“Egg within the feathered nest, 
I pluck you out of the feathers, 
Could I but understand you— 
Shell, yolk, and all—” 
He looked up. “Shows a strong Victor- 
ian influence, but has power.” 

“This egg that he plucks, does he 
have it?” asked the boy, “No, no”, said 
the professor, “this is a poem about an 
egg—any egg, not a real or specific egg. 
It is symbolic of . . .” The boy thanked 
him and left. 

Someone had told the boy that, if you 
want to get anything done, you should 
go to the top. Thus he made his way to 
the office of the President, whose door 
was open, “I seek the egg”, said the boy. 
“Well”, answered the President, “that is 
interesting. I have just raised enough 
money to build a new wing on our men’s 
dormitory. And we are going to call it 
Egg Hall. This will demonstrate our re- 
spect for the egg and will doubtless 
please the agricultural interests in the 
state, so that they will contribute furn- 
ishings and perhaps an auditorium. I 
plan to have a pedestal with the Egg 
Couchant . . .” “May I see this egg?” said 


“Se 
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the boy. “Well”, said the President, “it 
will take time—we’ll have to... Oh, I 
see. No, this will be an egg made of plas- 
ter, cunningly designed to...” The boy 
thanked him and left. 

The Dean of Men looked up with a 
smile—“Ah”, he said, “a foreign student. 
Welcome!” “I am looking for an egg”, 
said the boy, “I desire its nourishment.” 
“Now, that’s a coincidence”, said the 
Dean. “I am advisor to a group that is 
having a party this very evening. And 
the social chairman was just in, discussing 
the program. They’re going to play a 
game with eggs call The Egg and Spoon 
Race. Ill be looking in on the party and 
would be glad to take you along.” The 
boy’s eyes shone. “And could I hold this 
egg?” he asked. “Oh, I’m afraid not”, 
said the Dean. “They’re not real eggs. 
We use imitation eggs of heavy glass— 


more efficient and less likely to break. A 
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real egg would either spoil or hatch. 
Couldn’t have that, you know. But 
do come to the party—it would be. . .” 
“Thank you”, said the boy, “but I can- 
not.” 

He found a psychologist. “I am very 
tired,” he said. “I have sought the egg. I 
cannot find it. Can you help me?” “Tell 
me more”, said the psychologist.” Tears 
came to the boy’s eyes. “The egg”, he 
said, “the egg—for me and my peo- 
ple... 
“Ah”, said the psychologist, “that’s it. 
Perhaps I can help you. I should like to 
undertake a series of experiments with 
you to study your reaction to...” But 
the boy had left. 


He returned to his people. “They 


” 


know a great deal about the egg”, he 
told them, “but it does not nourish them. 
Despite their having the egg, they, too, 
are starving.” 


If American education is to continue to serve the best interests of the 
nation, drastic measures to increase the supply of highly-trained persons 


are required in many areas other than physical science and engineering. 
The need for teachers at all levels and all fields is a compelling illustra- 
tion. Continued progress in the humanities, the arts, and the special 


sciences, as well as in science and technology, is highly essential to our 
national survival and well-being —PROBLEMS AND Po.iciEs COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN CouNncIL on Epucartion, 1958 





The Politics of Education 


WILDER CRANE, JR. 


I 
N’ group has more at stake in state 


politics than teachers, and yet no 


group suffers more from political illu- 


sions than teachers. 

Education is one of the few major 
functions of government which is still al- 
most exclusively controlled and financed 
by state and local governments. To the 
extent that they are legally merely the 
creatures of the states, ultimate deci- 
sions about what responsibilities will be 
exercised by local units of government 
are made by state legislators, Because 
state legislators play the most crucial 
role in education, it is vitally important 
for teachers to be informed about them. 

This writer, as a member of the educa- 
tion committee in the Wisconsin As- 
sembly, is convinced that teachers and 
others vitally concerned about improving 
our educational system would be more 
effective in achieving their objectives if 
they understood better what the political 
processes in a state legislature are. 

As a precondition for understanding 
the place of education in the governmen- 
tal process, it is vital to understand that 
education is in politics, Education is in- 
volved in politics as a matter of fact, and, 
in this writer’s opinion, it should be in- 
volved in politics. 

It should be made clear that politics in 
the sense in which the word is used here 
means not only partisan politics, al- 
though partisan implications are vital to 
an understanding of governmental proc- 


esses, The writer is not urging that teach- 
ers should be appointed on the basis 
of their partisan affiliations or that teach- 
ers should use their class rooms to pro- 
mote their own views on candidates for 
public office. It has been, in fact, as a re- 
action against such abuses that efforts 
have been made “to take education out 
of politics.” This writer’s claim is simply 
that this reaction has gone too far. 

Politics is the social decision-making 
process or, as defined by another politi- 
cal scientist, politics is the authoritative 
allocation of values. Any free society pro- 
duces conflicts of interests and of values 
among its citizens, and these conflicts are 
reconciled and compromises achieved by 
office holders. Democracy involves hav- 
ing those who make these decisions re- 
sponsible to the citizens to insure that the 
decisions reached are based on the broad- 
est possible consensus, in other words, to 
satisfy the greatest number of people. 

There is a curious dichotomy in Amer- 
ican thought which, on one hand, extols 
democracy in the abstract, and on the 
other hand, condemns politics, which is 
the means of applying it. To the extent 
that “keeping education out of politics” 
has become a shibboleth, those proclaim- 
ing this doctrine are especially guilty of 
undermining our democracy. 

A brief look at the role of the states in 
education will show that education is in- 
timately involved in the political deci- 
sion-making processes. The amounts of 
money provided by state aid and the 
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means by which the aid is distributed in- 
volve fundamental questions of values 
on which there are differences of opin- 
ion. Questions concerning the extent to 
which state authority is used to force con- 
solidation of inefficient and inadequate 
(but still often strongly defended) rural 
schools involve fundamental questions of 
values. State requirements that certain 
courses must be taught in schools involve 
writing the values of particular groups 
into the statutes. For example, the Wis- 
consin requirement that teachers must 
take a course in co-operatives reflects the 
strength of the farm co-operative move- 
ment at one point in state history, and 
the question is by no means settled, be- 
cause many private businessmen still ac- 
tively oppose co-operatives. 

These questions are merely examples 
of the extent to which the political proc- 
esses are involved in conflicts concerning 
education. Most crucial, of course, are is- 
sues pertaining to finance, and a closer 
analysis of financial issues is required to 
understand the relations of politics and 
education. 

Whatever one may conceive to be the 
other problems of education today, those 
most crucial involve spending money. 
With the great demands which schools 
make on the property taxes throughout 
the country, the most significant ques- 
tions about what can be done to improve 
our schools involve finding another tax 
base. To the extent that one looks to the 
states for assistance, such additional rev- 
enue sources would involve providing 
greater state aid by using the state’s abil- 
ity to collect money from income taxes, 
sales taxes, excise taxes, etc. 
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Here one encounters a clear case of 
the extent to which education is in- 
volved in political controversies. Most 
legislators conceive the state’s income to 
be in the form of a pie; their task is to 
divide the pie so as to satisfy the greatest 
number of groups, including those in- 
terested in public schools. Of course, the 
pie could be enlarged by imposing ad- 
ditional taxes, but legislators are willing 
to take that step only as a last resort, 
because the one opinion which they 
know that the majority of voters hold is 
that taxes should not be increased. In 
addition, state legislators face a problem 
not faced by Congressmen in that those 
opposed to expenditures argue in most 
states that state taxes are already driv- 
ing industry from the state or keeping 
new industry from entering. Arguments 
based on the state’s competitive position 
in attracting and retaining industry are 
especially effective, because proof on 
this argument is so difficult to evaluate. 

Thus, governors and legislators try 
first to divide the current revenue so as 
to achieve the maximum of satisfaction 
or at least the minimum of discontent 
among the groups competing for funds. 
What that means is that education is 
competing with highways, welfare, and 
local governments in the controversies 
over the division of state revenue. 

How this competition is reflected in a 
specific case is illustrated by a bill pro- 
posed by Governor Thomson and passed 
by the 1957 Wisconsin Legislature. The 
bill provided for an additional twelve 
million dollars of state aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools by taking 
that amount from the state income tax 
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before the traditional division of the in- 
come tax between the stata and local 
governments. What the bul did, in 
simplest terms, was to reduce the rev- 
enue returned to wealthy municipalities 
and to increase the revenue provided to 
school districts with many children and 
a low tax base. This bill is but one clear 
example of the competition of education 
with other demands for governmental 
services. 
II 

Some educators have been aware of 
this competition and have argued that 
education should be given a preferred 
position in the allocation of govern- 
mental revenue. At a hearing of the 
1957 Wisconsin Legislature’s education 
committee on a bill for a new system of 
school districts, school superintendents, 
school board members, and teachers all 
repeated the slogan “The education of 
our children should not have to com- 
pete with sewers.” Although those 
using it seemed quite impressed with 
their slogan, the legislators to whom it 
was addressed were not equally im- 
pressed, As generalists whose responsi- 
bility it is to make certain that all serv- 
ices of government are adequately per- 
formed, the legislators are conscious that 
sewers may sometimes be as important 
for the welfare of children as schools. 
Similarly, when teachers look longingly 
at the large sums spent for highways and 
suggest that some of this money should 
be spent for schools, legislators are mind- 
ful that there is no use educating chil- 
dren unless highways and traffic safety 
can be improved to decrease the 
slaughter on the highways of the chil- 
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dren educated in the schools. 

Legislators are also aware that giv- 
ing certain functions of government a 
preferred claim on revenue, such as is 
done by segregating certain revenue for 
certain purposes, merely strengthens that 
claim in the competitive struggle for 
funds. Such statutory provisions for 
special claims for certain functions do 
not stop competition for funds; these 
provisions merely complicate intelligent 
financial planning. 

A closer analysis of the claim that 
education should not have to compete 
with other governmental functions re- 
flects the weaknesses in politics of those 
favoring more money for schools. 

Teachers are inclined to believe that 
education is the most important activity 
in the world, for, so many argue, the 
solution of all other problems is ulti- 
mately a question of education. With- 
out questioning the validity of this doc- 
trine, this writer maintains that it has 
consequences which diminish the effec- 
tiveness in politics of those deeply com- 
mitted to education. One result is that 
many who are vitally concerned about 
improving education regard those legis- 
lators who vote against their proposals 
as either malicious or stupid. Such ac- 
cusations naturally result in evoking a 
legislator’s hostility. 

There may be circumstances in which 
a legislator cannot support 4 proposal 
for education. For example, it was not 
possible for legislators voting on the 
Wisconsin aid redistribution bill men- 
tioned above to support this bill if their 
municipalities lost far more money than 
their schools received. Another example 
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is the situation of this writer who op- 
posed a proposal to increase the state 
school aid fund by reducing the funds 
which his county receives from hydro- 
electric dams located in the county he 
represents. 

The effective politician is one who 
can understand another person’s point of 
view in order to work for his own goals 
in a manner which takes other goals 
into consideration. It is this aspect of 
politics which teachers have too often 
failed to understand, the reason being 
in the writer’s opinion, that teachers are 
so convinced that what they want is 
right that they cannot understand and 
appreciate the motives of their oppo- 
nents. 

The problem can be made clearer by 
pointing out the effectiveness of the 
liquor lobbyists who are surprisingly 
successful in Wisconsin and many other 
states in persuading legislatures to pass 
laws for the special advantage of the 
liquor industry. The liquor lobbyists 
suffer from no illusions that their cause 
is right and thus can work effectively 
in a practical manner to achieve their 
objectives. A legislator may vote ten 
times against the liquor lobbyist, but he 
remains friendly in the hope that he can 
find a means of making his eleventh 
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bill acceptable to this legislator. Educa- 
tion lobbyists would be more successful 
if they acted more like liquor lobbyists 
in this respect! 

On the other hand, teachers who 
have an exclusive interest in schools may 
jump on to the wrong band wagons. It 
is incredible to see what sins legislators 
think they can commit in the name of 
education. In Wisconsin recently large 
manufacturers have been attempting to 
decrease their corporation taxes by im- 
posing a general sales tax; they have 
attempted to obtain more support for 
their otherwise very unpopular pro- 
posal by advocating that the sales tax 
be used for schools. Those teachers who 
have accepted this proposal have not 
bothered to understand what the motive 
of these business groups is. Similarly, 
even a bill to legalize gambling in Wis- 
consin contained what the authors re- 
garded as an additional allure by a pro- 
vision that half of the funds would be 
distributed to the schools where the 
gambling was conducted. 

In summary, teachers can be more 
effective in politics only if they study 
political processes, analyze the total pat- 
tern of governmental functions, under- 
stand their opponents’ motives, and look 
before they leap. 


The object of the Common School system is to give to every child a 
free, straight, solid pathway by which he can walk directly up from the 
ignorance of an infant to the knowledge of the primary duties of man. 
—Horace Mann 





Wilbur and the Young Fogies 


GILBERT Byron 


neem Wilbur Blodgett was in a 
quandary. In company with many 
middle-aged teachers, he could not de- 
cide his status: was his generation just 
a collection of old fogies or was the cur- 
rent crop of the teachers’ colleges un- 
educated in almost everything but the 
skill to converse in pedaguese, the scin- 
tillating syllables which the educators 
had borrowed from the psychologists 
and the sociologists? Twenty-five such 
terms oft repeated, might impress all 
outside the pale—the laymen—but they 
would also confuse the muses. Peda- 
guese was meaningless to Professor 
Blodgett. 

He expressed his views to the young 
principal, “I don’t understand half of 
what is said in the faculty meetings,” he 
complained, “Why don’t you youngsters 
use plain English for a change?” 


“Every profession must have its tech- 


’ 


nical terms,” said the young principal. 


“Even carpenters have certain terms, 
like ‘joists’ and ‘rafters’.” 

The young fogies have an answer for 
everything thought Wilbur, although 
it is seldom that their explanations will 
bear a close examination. “A rafter is a 
rafter,” he challenged, 
“whether you are a carpenter or a 
warden.” 


rafter is a 


The principal shrugged. The paper 
work kept him very busy. “You ought 
to invest in a recent book on educational 
problems and brush up on the technical 
words,” he said, “instead of attacking 


our system.” 

It was Wilbur’s turn to shrug. He 
wondered about the validity of the sys- 
tem, when any criticism was considered 
an attack, “I have no intention of buying 
such a book,” he countered. The little 
chap had been reared in an era when 
the dictionary and paddle had been 
standard equipment. Sometimes he felt 
as obsolete as the latest airplane. 

That afternoon, the faculty meeting 
was opened to a discussion of field trips. 
Miss Kitty O’Kelley, the new psychol- 
ogy teacher—whose ancestors must have 
dealt in blarney—raised a demanding 
hand. Miss O’Kelley was twenty-two, 
her college year book described her as 
petite and intelligent—not mentioning 
the aforesaid blarney—but when she 
spoke, it was as if she had lunched on a 
convention issue of the N. E. A. Journal. 

“Obviously such increasing differen- 
tiations of function require the elabora- 
tion of means for their coordination and 
integration,” said Miss O’Kelley, sur- 
veying the faculty with guileless hazel 
eyes. “To conform to this concept of 
interrelatedness, we must implement 
our evolving curriculum with purpose- 
ful activities and meaningful experi- 
ences.” The first year teacher paused 
for breath before concluding trium- 
phantly. “Of course there must be com- 
plete articulation.” 

“Of course,” said the principal. “I 
fully agree with, ah ah, Miss 
O’Kelley.” 


* 305 * 
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“T don’t dig it,’ complained Profes- 
sor Blodgett, “unless she means that we 
should carefully plan our field trips.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Blodgett,” said 
Miss Faucett. It was a rare occasion 
when the veteran Latin instructor 
shared the views of the history teacher. 

Miss Kitty sighed. “Mr. Blodgett 
talks like a ‘lay person’,” she said. 

Miss Faucett glared but the little man 
felt only a slight pang of pleasure when 
the young lady recognized his existence 
—even as just an ordinary lay person. 

It was Indian Summer; the mood 
lingered. It was also Wednesday; for 
the past twenty years, Professor 
Blodgett had dined out on Wednesday 
evenings, at a steak house which spe- 
cialized in spaghetti dinners. He wore 
a sports coat, which he had bought 
months before, for the first time. Wilbur 
was about to order when the door 
opened and Miss O’Kelley crossed his 
line of vision. She exuded youth and a 
faint perfume which may have been 
called, “Come Hither.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Blodgett,” she 
sparkled, glancing at the empty chair 
beside the table for two. “Are you din- 
ing alone?” 

Wilbur scrambled to his feet. “Yes,” 
he said, and then with a boldness that 
was strange for him, “Unless you will 
join me.” 

“Why not,” said Miss O’Kelley, sit- 
ting down quickly. 

“This place is known for its spaghetti, 
coordinated with meat balls,” said Wil- 
bur. “Would you care to articulate with 
a spaghetti dinner?” 

Miss Kitty smiled her prettiest. “Oh, 
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Professor Blodgett,” she sighed, “I’m 
sorry that I had to talk like a goon at 
the faculty meeting.” 

“You mean that you can control it?” 
asked Wilbur. 

“It’s so important that I impress the 
principal,” Miss O’Kelley confessed, 
“and I did impress him.” 

“Of course,” said Wilbur. 

Miss Kitty’s laughter sparkled like 
sunlight. “You order a spaghetti dinner 
for me,” she said, “but remember, this 
is strictly Dutch.” 

They were lingering over the coffee 
when a familiar shadow passed their 
table. It was Miss Myrtle Faucett—evi- 
dently she was startled by the sudden 
sight of Professor Blodgett dining with 
Miss Kitty O’Kelley. The Latin teacher 
chose a table not too far from the 
others and Wilbur knew that they were 
not alone, 

Miss O’Kelley leaned toward him 
and the conversation took a turn toward 
the confidential. “I have wondered if 
you could advise me concerning a most 
pressing problem, Professor Blodgett,” 
she said, “You are so experienced and I 
need the advice of someone who is 
mature and strong.” 

The little man suddenly felt very 
strong, and mature. “If it is related to 
the school, I may be able to help you.” 

Miss O’Kelley sighed with relief. “It 
is a school problem, but its manifesta- 
tions do not always occur inside the 
school plant.” 

“I see,” Wilbur said, sagely. “Pro- 
ceed.” 

“I suppose that you know Joe 
Mathias, captain of our football team.” 
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“Of course,” said Wilbur, wonder- 
ing at the coincidence, for Joe had been 
in his thoughts, off and on, all that day. 
The football captain was a student in 
his American History class and in 
danger of failing. 

Miss O’Kelley sighed, “Well, he has 
a terrible crush on me, and tries to date 
me every day—I don’t know what to 
do. Yesterday, he approached me on the 
street, when I was on my way home 
from dinner.” 

Professor Blodgett felt a sharp pang 
that was not a manifestation of ma- 
turity. “What do you think causes Joe 


to act, ah .. ah... in this peculiar man- 


ner?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Miss O’Kelley, 
and a lone tear lurked in the corner of 
one hazel eye. “Of course I attend all 
the football games and cheer for our: 


team. I just adore football. Joe is strong 
and handsome, but I haven’t given him 
any reason to think... I’ve smiled when 
we passed, but I try to be friendly to all 
of our students.” 

“Of course,” said the little chap, 
wondering if Miss O’Kelley had flashed 
her Grade A smile for Joe Mathias. 

The lone tear was joined by its mate. 
“Now I’m afraid to walk down the 
street, alone, It’s so embarrassing to be 
approached by one of my own pupils.” 

“Joe may not be our football captain 
for much longer,” Wilbur said sooth- 
ingly. “If he fails my six weeks’ Ameri- 
can History test on Friday, he’ll be off 
the team for the rest of the season.” 

“That wouldn’t solve my problem,” 
cried Miss O’Kelley. “If he is dropped 


from the team, he’ll have even more 
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time to bother me.” 

Professor Blodgett sighed, yet under- 
neath his unyielding strength, he de- 
tected a small hard core of doubt. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Miss O’Kelley, 
dabbing her eyes with a wisp, “this is so 
upsetting. Would you mind escorting me 
home, Professor Blodgett? Perhaps Joe 
will not accost me if you are along.” 

Wilbur did not hesitate. “Of course,” 
he said and almost forgot to pay the 
cashier. 

It seemed to Wilbur that they must 
have encountered at least one-half of 
Middletown High’s student body in 
the few short blocks. When almost 
there, a backward glance confirmed what 
his ears had already relayed—Miss 
Myrtle Faucett was shadowing them. 
He had heard her didactic footsteps; 
they tapped the pavement with all the 
regularity of the Latin fifth declension. 

“Good night,” he said at the door of 
Miss O’Kelley’s apartment, and hur- 
ried away before Miss Faucett could in- 
tercept him. 

The next morning found Wilbur in a 
fine mood. As he walked to school, it 
seemed that the fall colors were brighter 
than they had been the day before. 
When he entered the school building, 
the climate changed. In place of the 
usual quiet greetings, Professor Blodgett 
was met with broad smiles. In the 
teacher’s room, the reactions became 
vocal. 

“You’re a bit too old to be stepping 
out on school nights, Wilbur,” warned 
Mr. Keen, the football coach. 

“He’s too old for the waiting game,” 
said Mr. Waldo, the math instructor. 
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The remarks were followed by gales 
of laughter. Professor Blodgett hurried 
away to the safety of his classroom only 
to narrowly miss colliding with Miss 
Faucett. 

“May and December are poor com- 
panions, Mr. Blodgett,” she advised as 
she unlocked the door of her classroom. 

When the youngsters started to 
trickle into the room, Wilbur realized 
that it must be common knowledge that 
on the previous evening, he had dined 
with Miss O’Kelley and escorted her 
home. The American history class 
which contained Joe Mathias, among 
others, was scheduled for the first pe- 
riod. It seemed to the little professor 
that Joe was more aggressive than usu- 
al. The same qualities that made him a 
formidable adversary on the football 
field made him a formidable adversary 
in the classroom. 

It was Thursday, and the history 
teacher spent the period reviewing for 
the six weeks’ test which was scheduled 
for the morrow. 

Five minutes before the end of the 
period, he paused. “Are there any ques- 
tions?” he asked, 

One of the girls raised her hand. 
“What happens if we fail the test?” 

“T am sure that all of you know the 
answer to that question,” said Professor 
Blodgett. “As in the past, if you fail the 
six weeks’ test, you fail for the mark- 
ing period.” 

A low groan rose from the class. 

“Suppose I fail the test?” asked Joe 
Mathias, His manner was surly. 

“If you fail the test, you will not only 
fail for the marking period—in accord- 
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ance with the school’s eligibility rules, 
you will be dropped from the football 
team for the rest of the season.” 

“You can’t do this to us,” a disguised 
voice said from somewhere in the 
room. Only the bell prevented what 
might have been a riot. 

With such an auspicious start, this 
particular school day attained night- 
marish proportions for the little man. 
When the four o’clock bell sounded its 
reprieve, he relaxed for awhile in the 
teacher’s room. The football field was 
located in back of the school. Now he 
could hear the-thud of foot on ball, and 
the call of the coach to the players. 
From somewhere deep in the building, 
probably the gym, the cheer leaders 
were practicing. He was surprised to 
hear their latest involvement followed 
by three loud cheers for Miss O’Kelley. 
He wondered what contribution she had 
made to the football team. 

The streets of the town were almost 
deserted at this hour, and Wilbur was 
glad to walk alone. Yet after a hot bath 
had revived him, he felt the need for 
a good meal. He knew that Joe’s Diner 
was his usual haunt on Thursday eve- 
ning, but he was not surprised when 
his legs carried him to the steak house. 
Nor was he surprised to see Miss Kitty 
O’Kelley occupying one half of the 
table which had been the scene of their 
previous rendezvous. He thought of re- 
treating to the rear of the restaurant, 
but Miss O’Kelley saw him and called. 

“Why Professor Blodgett, this is get- 
ting to be a habit.” 

Without further bidding, his legs 
carried him the last five yards and de- 
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posited him opposite the one who 
adored football. 

Miss O’Kelley did not waste any 
words. “I hear that you are having an 
important history test, tomorrow,” she 
said, “History was my favorite subject 
in high school.” 

“There’s nothing special about the 
test,” said Wilbur, “I give one at the 
end of every six weeks; I’ve been giv- 
ing them for twenty-five years.” 

Miss O’Kelley shivered 
“The same tests?” she asked. 

“T used the same ones until I dis- 
covered that some of the pupils were 
saving them for their younger brothers 
and sisters.” 

Miss Kitty was looking her prettiest. 
“You shouldn’t be too hard on the 
football players. You might ruin the 
team’s chances.” 

“The test isn’t dificult if you know 


slightly. 


the answers,” said Wilbur philosophi- 
cally. 

Miss Kitty flashed her grade A smile. 
“Why don’t you try some of the 
answers on me?” 


Professor Blodgett became a bit sus- 
picious. “Who told you about the his- 
tory test?” 

“Everybody is talking about it,” said 
Miss O’Kelley, “everybody is wonder- 
ing if you will really fail Joe.” 

“It’s up to Joe,” said Wilbur. “I'll 
give him every chance, but he is no dif- 
ferent from the others,” 

“He is different,” 
O’Kelley. 

“There are several football players in 
the history class,” said Professor 
Blodgett. 


Miss 


said 
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Miss O’Kelley’s look became that of 
the modern youngster when thwarted by 
an adult. “You’re downright decadent,” 
she accused. “You must be an existen- 
tialist.” 

“Not me,” said the little man. “I 
can’t even pronounce the word.” 

“You don’t believe in anything, at 
least not important matters like winning 
the football championship. Have you 
been reading Gide and Sartre?” 

“They sound like Frenchmen to me,” 
said Wilbur. “Did they help us in the 
American Revolution?” 

“You're stalling,” accused Miss 
O’Kelley. “I’m sure you are an existen- 
tialist. They’re even worse than the 
atheists—they don’t believe in any- 
thing.” 

“I believe in many things,” said 
Wilbur, 

“Name just one,’ 
gist. 

“Well, in this case, I believe that a 
boy shouldn’t play football if he is fail- 
ing any of his subjects.” 

Miss O’Kelley sighed. “That’s ex- 
tremely negative. You are an existential- 
ist and that explains everything.” 

The negative one allowed Miss 
Kitty O’Kelley to find her way home 
as best she could. Perhaps she encoun- 
tered Joe Mathias on the way. 

The next morning arrived as ex- 
pected. When Wilbur awoke, his school- 
teacher’s mind sang because it was Fri- 
day. Until he entered his classroom, for 
there on the blackboard was the like- 
ness of the little professor with the 
thick-lensed glasses. In one hand, he 
was carrying a sign that read: 1 AM AN 


’ said the psycholo- 
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EXISTENTIALIST. Wilbur always 
kept the room locked and he could not 
understand how any of the students 
could have gained entrance—only the 
teachers and janitors had master keys. 
He erased the drawing quickly, before 
the first pupils arrived. 

He was not surprised that several of 
the youngsters in the homeroom asked 
him his views on existentialism. Wilbur 
had ceased to wonder about the anoma- 
lies of modern youth. The same boy 
who glibly discussed the latest develop- 
ments in electronics often could not 
multiply 7X 9 in his head—the same 
head. 

Bells rang and the first period Ameri- 
can history class thundered in to take 
their places, The test covered the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Professor Blodgett’s 
chalk marched across the blackboard, 
and papers rustled as the pupils prepared 
to give their all for dear old Middle- 
town High. 

The teacher completed the writing 
and turned to face the class. “Are there 
any questions?” 

“Are you an existentialist?” a muffled 
voice inquired from somewhere in the 
back of the classroom. 

Professor Blodgett shrugged. “Are 
there any questions concerning the 
test?” 

Silence reigned. “When you have 
finished, fold your papers lengthwise 
and place them on my desk,” the little 
professor ordered. He marched to the 
rear of the room and sat down. It was 
easier to watch everyone from that post; 
the pupils could not be sure where his 
eyes were. 

Wilbur’s gaze drifted to where Joe 
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Mathias sat. The football captain was 
absorbed in his paper, his big hands 
pushed the pencil along lines which 
were not five yards apart. Deep 
wrinkles lined his brow. He folded his 
paper with a sigh and placed it on the 
teacher’s desk. Now he slumped in his 
desk, in an imitation doze, waiting for 
the bell. 

It buzzed and the youngsters came to 
life. They left the room quickly, all but 
Ann Winters. 

“Don’t let them tease you about being 
an existentialist, Prof,” she _ said. 
“They'll forget all about it by tomor- 
row.” 

“Thanks,” said Wilbur. 

“But you can’t fail, Joe, you just 
can’t.” 

Professor Blodgett blinked. This did 
not sound like Ann. 

“If you do, everyone will say that you 
failed him because the two of you are 
rivals for the affections of Miss Kitty 
O’Kelley.” 

“That’s silly,” said Wilbur. “You 
don’t believe that, do you?” 

Ann’s eyes held a green caste. He had 
never noticed that her eyes were green. 
“Well, you had dinner with her 
on several occasions and everybody 
says... .” 

Professor Blodgett’s face was red. “Do 
you really believe that?” 

Ann’s tone was different; it had lost 
its usual intellectual calm. “I don’t know 
what I believe.” 

The day had just started. When Wil- 
bur stopped in the office to pick up his 
mail, the principal beckoned him to 
enter the inner cubicle. 


“What’s this I hear about 


Joe 
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Mathias failing American History, Mr. 
Blodgett?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know whether he will pass 
or fail,” said Wilbur. “I  haven’t 
marked the papers yet.” 

“Now you know I never interfere 
with teachers’ grades, Wilbur,” the prin- 
cipal said, placing his hand on the little 
man’s shoulder, “but anybody can fail 
a pupil.” 

Wilbur shrugged. “Anybody can pass 
them, too.” 

“Joe’s a good boy,” the principal 
said. “He’s a real leader on the foot- 
ball field, It might damage his person- 
ality if you frustrate him in the middle 
of the season. You might give him a 
serious trauma.” 

“Not if he’s a good boy,” Professor 
Blodgett said pugnaciously, and stalked 
out of the office, 

During the noon hour, Wilbur tried 
to relax in his classroom only to have a 
visit from Joe Mathias. The boy, too, 
was evidently under pressure. 

“Say, Prof, did you mark my his 
tory paper?” he asked. 

Wilbur displayed a calm front. “I 
won’t have a chance to mark them until 
sometime during the weekend, You'll 
get your paper Monday morning.” 

“Couldn’t you mark it now?” Joe 
asked. “It would only take a couple of 
minutes.” 


Wilbur nodded a negative. 

Joe tried a different tack. “Did you 
play football, Prof?” he asked hope- 
fully. 

Wilbur remembered what he had 
long forgotten. “I played,” he said. “I 
was the lightest end in the state—only 


weighed one hundred and_ twenty 
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pounds.” 

“Gee,” said Joe, “you must have 
taken a beating. Was football important 
to you then?” 

Wilbur remembered. “At the time, 
it seemed the most important thing in 
the whole world.” 

“That’s the way I feel now,” sighed 
Joe. 

“Your subjects are important, too. 
They help you to be a well-rounded per- 
son and prepare you to earn a living.” 

“Td like to be a professional football 
player,” said Joe. “Say, Prof, tell me 
just how American History is going to 
help me.” 

Joe had asked a real question and it 
demanded a real answer. Professor 
Blodgett dug deeply. “Do you remem- 
ber reading about the American soldiers 
in Korea who joined the communists?” 

“Yeh, I saw some of them on T. V. 
They turned chicken without even get- 
ting the hotfoot.” 

“Well, studies show that hardly any 
of the turncoats knew much about Ameri- 
can History and what our country 
stands for.” 

Joe was alarmed. “I wouldn’t turn 
chicken, Prof, just because I failed your 
history test.” 

“Probably 
Blodgett. 

Joe’s voice rose and he became his 
usual aggressive self. “Don’t you call 
me chicken or a communist,” he cried. 
“Nobody could make me tell on my 
country.” 

The boy stormed out of the room 
and Wilbur raised a window. The 
brisk November air and fall colors 
saved him for still another round. 


not,” said Professor 
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On his way home from school, he 
stopped in the drugstore to get a copy 
of the evening paper. He had followed 
this routine for years, but this was the 
first time he had ever encountered the 
county superintendent of schools sitting 
at the soda fountain. 

“Join me with a coke, Wilbur,” the 
big man said. 

The little man sat down. 

“What’s this I hear about you fail- 
ing Middletown High’s football star, 
Wilbur?” the superintendent asked. 
“Can’t you teach him enough to pass?” 

“He hasn’t failed yet,” said Wilbur. 
“T haven’t marked the papers.” 

“You must be slowing down,” said 
the big man. “Don’t let the papers pile 
up. That might lead to teacher failure, 
too.” 

The little man went to the heart of 
the matter. “I don’t think it is very 
important that Middletown High wins 
the football championship,” he said. 
“Championship teams cause more 
trouble than they are worth. Everyone 
gets the idea that football is more im- 
portant than it really is.” 

The big man coughed. “We’re not 
thinking of just winning the game, Wil- 
bur, although there is nothing un- 
American in winning. We are all anxious 
that Joe Mathias is not hurt in the 
process. You know what frustrations do 
to people.” 

Wilbur knew. If he had followed his 
natural desires now, he would have 
turned on his superior and shouted: 

“BALONEY!” or words that were 
semantically similar. 

Instead he excused himself and beat 
a hasty retreat to his apartment. Yet 
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his two-room castle did not shield him 
from several telephone calls from pupils 
who wanted to know whether or not he 
had corrected the history papers. The 
telephone awakened him at 2 a.m. All 
he could hear was the sounds of some- 
one breathing very heavily. The final 
gasps were followed by silence, and the 
little professor returned to his bed, but 
not to sleep. 

Saturday morning, he procrastinated, 
but in the afternoon, he could wait no 
longer, and took the history papers from 
his brief case. When 
Joe Mathias’ paper, he slipped it to the 
bottom of the pile. 

Inevitably he reached it. Joe’s hand- 
writing was difficult; Professor Blodgett 
gave him the benefit of every doubt. 


he encountered 


The football captain’s paper contained 
varied answers and when Wilbur came 
to the final one, he knew that it would 
settle the question of the boy’s eligibil- 
ity. The fifth question asked, in refer- 
ence to the American Revolution: 


HOW DID FRANCE HELP THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Wilbur deciphered Joe’s heavy hand- 
writing. He could not help but smile at 
what the boy had written: 


THE FRENCH HELPED OUR 
YOUNG ARTISTS TO PAINT. 
THEY ALSO SENT THE CAN- 
CAN DANCERS AND 
EXISTENTIALISM 
TO AMERICA. 


Wilbur hesitated only a moment be 
fore placing a red zero in the margin 
of Joe’s paper, opposite the fifth ques- 
tion, 
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The telephone rang several times 
before he answered it. 

“Is this Mr. Blodgett, the school- 
teacher?” a belligerent voice asked. 

From the tone, and past experience, 
Wilbur knew that trouble was on the 
other end of the wire. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“This is Joe Mathias’ grandmother 
and I’ve got something to tell you.” 

Wilbur had encountered irate parents, 
but this was the first time the struggle 
had embraced three generations. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” the grandmother continued, “the 
mean way you’ve treated Joe. We’ve 
had to call the doctor for my daughter, 
you’ve made her ill.” 

“Are you sure that you are talking to 
the right person?” Wilbur asked. 

“[’ve got the right person, all right. 
You’re a mean old man, calling Joe a 
communist and saying that he is 
chicken.” 

“Joe is confused,” said Wilbur. He 
could feel his heart jumping here and 
there. 

“That’s right, you mixed Joe all up, 
and we’re going to the school board as 
soon as his mother is well enough.” 

Wilbur could take no more and re- 
turned the receiver to its hook. Now he 
would be labeled as impolite, as well as a 
mean old man, 

He felt ill and rested his head on the 
table. The thoughts raced on, all of the 
pressures he had faced during the past 
three days—they had the quality of an 
American 1984. He considered his weak- 
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ness, was it so important to be strong? 
He wondered about the nature of truth, 
even Ann Winters had her own practical 
brand and now a grandmother had in- 
dulged in rationalization. 

Wilbur raised his head and considered 
Joe’s paper again. Perhaps it wasn’t very 
important whether or not the boy passed 
or failed. Now he was rationalizing. 
Deep down, he knew that his integrity 
was the best thing that he could give his 
students; he knew that a teacher teaches, 
not what he knows, but what he is, and 
recalled the couplet with which the state 
superintendent of schools concluded all 
of his speeches: 

“Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves.” 

While Professor Blodgett had never 
read Gide, he knew that the world’s 
inhabitants have become pragmatists to 
a dreadful degree, and that the prag- 
matist’s brand of truth—when supported 
by the collective illusion—often seems 
more valid than truth itself. He won- 
dered about the years to come, would 
students learn only to think usefully— 
would they cease entirely to think truth- 
fully? As long as one teacher stood for 
something, and stood his ground, the 
youngsters had a chance. 

The little professor knew all these 
things, yet he picked up the red pencil 
and added a one to the left of the 
zero on the football captain’s paper. 
Joe would pass but not without a loss— 
Professor Wilbur Blodgett had been 
brainwashed without ever leaving Mid- 
dletown, U. S. A. 
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Border Crossing 


Myta Jo Crosser 


This is an era of the exiled ones. 

But are they merely persons who are known 
by letters and by numbers, the DP’s— 

the faceless refugees? 

Unlike Etruscan, Pict or early Gael, 
who found a fertile and uncrowded earth 
dangerous but not inimical, 

the fugitive must roam 

a world now peopled to the brim, 
suspicious of his worth. 

Only the desert, jungle, frozen waste 
unquestioningly will offer him 

the lonely future of the dispossessed, 


trying to make an alien landscape Home. 
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Grammar and Writing 


BERTRAND EVAns 


A’ everyone knows, the study of Eng- 

lish grammar in the public schools 
has had a precarious existence for at 
least twenty-five years. It has been sus- 
pect from contrary directions, on quite 
opposite grounds. 


I 


On the one hand, college English 
professors who have had anything to 
do with freshman composition have 
charged, often and hotly, that the study 
of grammar has simply been neglected 
or omitted entirely—for otherwise how 
could high school graduates possibly 
write with such utter disregard for dis- 
cipline? All over the nation the prob- 
lems of dealing with the grammatical 
incompetence of freshmen entering col- 
lege have been numerous and severe. 
Along with those of the colleges, voices 
of the public have been raised in anger 
and dismay also—voices of parents who 
remembered the drilling they had in 
school, which surely must have been 
good for them because it was so exacting 
and so tedious, and voices of business- 
men whose office workers did not prove 
notably grammatical. From this side, 
then, the din has been loud and con- 
tinuous. The voices have often been 
confused, but the general sense has 
always been unmistakable: the study of 
grammar has been neglected and should 
be restored. 

On the other hand, especially during 
the late 1920’s and 1930's, professional 


educationists challenged the basic as 
sumptions of the study of grammar, 
partly because their tests proved to them 
—if not to everyone else—that gram- 
matical knowledge had no appreciable 
value and partly because the arduous 
kind of study that has always been as- 
sociated with grammar did not fit the 
pattern of the new child-centered, ac- 
tivity conscious, experimental “progres- 
sive” school. And, in fact, in some high 
schools—where there prevailed a coali- 
tion of avid educationistic administrators, 
self-expressionistic young English teach- 
ers fresh from teachers’ colleges whose 
English departments had surrendered 
responsibility for teacher training to de- 
partments of Education, and core-curric 
ulum-minded young social studies teach 
ers, early embracers of Educationism— 
the study of grammar was put aside, 
along with whatever else carried a taint 
of the “traditional.” Then, more re- 
cently, taking up where the most en- 
thusiastic educationists left off, the pro- 
fessional linguists—perhaps more aptly 
called “linguisticists,” that eager band 
of anti-traditionalists in language studies 
whose zeal to prevail sorts so oddly with 
their claim of disinterested, scientific 
observation—have been carrying the 
battle against the old-fashioned study 
and teaching of old-fashioned grammar. 

Thus, between charges that it was 
not being taught and should be taught 
and charges that it was being taught and 
should not be, grammar has had a very 
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bad time of it for more than a quarter of 
a century. And, frankly, its troubles are 
likely to get worse before they get 
better. 

During this unstable, often chaotic, 
always trying period, however, in nearly 
all of the English classrooms with which 
I have had direct or indirect acquaint- 
ance, the teaching of the same old gram- 
mar has continued in essentially the 
same old way. English teachers trained 
before the mid-1930’s, and therefore 
taught to believe in the values of tra- 
ditional grammar and in traditional 
methods of teaching it, have remained 
dominant forces. They have stood off 
the educationists; though waves of “pro- 
gressive” theory lapped high on their 
classroom walls, the doors held firm. 
And of late they have been standing off 
the linguisticists, whom someone has 
called “kissing-cousins of educationists.” 
These, replacing the gross-sounding jar- 
gon of educationism with the high-sound- 
ing jargon of linguisticism, flushed with 
victories over old-fashioned philologists 
in colleges and universities, and affecting 
the dispassion that more conspicuously 
marks true scientism than true science, 
are urgently, even fanatically, storming 
the classroom in order to persuade the 
old-fashioned grammar teacher that she, 
too, should be dispassionate in her atti- 
tude toward language so that the atti- 
tude of linguisticism can prevail: let 
her just accept the view that there are 
merely “different” levels of usage—mnot 
“good” and “bad,” “acceptable” and 
“unacceptable”—and all will be well. 

The reader will possibly have guessed 
by now, correctly, that I am neither 
educationist nor linguisticist, and he may 
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have assumed that the present essay is 
to be an attack on the attackers of the 
beleaguered teacher of grammar and a 
defense of the matter and methods that 
she has continued to use. But although 
my sympathies are wholly with gram- 
mar and the grammar teacher, my pur- 
pose just now is not to dissipate my own 
energies or to suggest that she dissipate 
hers by swatting at her swarming assail- 
ants, but to urge her to take a long and 
uncompromisingly honest look at what 
she has been and is doing in her teach- 
ing. For what is even more disturbing 
than the fact that such highly mobile 
forces are allied against her is the fact 
that though she has been teaching gram- 
mar faithfully throughout the years, the 
results, observed by college professors 
and employers, have given rise to the 
belief that she has mot been teaching it. 
I shall certainly not go so far as to sug- 
gest that unless she mends some of her 
ways she will deserve to become extinct, 
but I have no choice other than to pre- 
dict that unless she does so, she may. 
But how to mend them? And, harder 
than that question, will mending them 
really do any good? The implications of 
many charges made in the past quarter 
of a century are that grammar would not 
do any appreciable good no matter how 
it might be taught. I have taught gram- 
mar in high school and junior college 
and to future English teachers under- 
going their final year of preparation, 
have observed many teachers and stu- 
dent teachers in action, and, by means of 
freshman classes in college composition, 
have had a dozen years of steady neces- 
sity to examine the results of the teach- 
ing of grammar in high school. My 
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variety of experiences has tempted me 
to a number of conclusions, which I wilh 
try to boil down to a single one. Let me 
say, first, that it seems to me there can 
be only one of two possible reasons why 
students who have been exposed to a 
great deal of grammar nevertheless con- 
tinue to write so ungrammatically that 


even friendly critics of the schools have 


concluded that they surely must have 
been exposed to none at all: either gram- 
matical knowledge really has little con- 
nection with problems of writing, or it 
has latent bearings which our methods of 
teaching have failed to exploit and which 
our students have therefore failed to 
translate into practice, I take the latter 
view. My conclusion is that grammar 
has failed to do what, at best, it can do 
because our methods have not been de- 
signed to establish and maintain a suf- 
ficient connection between grammatical 
knowledge and the practice of writing. 
I make this statement in full awareness, 
I believe, of the efforts of the so-called 
“functionalists” of the past twenty years. 
My use of “sufficient” implies, in- 
evitably, a conviction that if such a 
degree of connection were maintained by 
our methods, the study of grammar 
would produce appreciable results. That 
is in fact my conviction. But, now, what 
is it that grammar can, “at best,” do for 
students? I am not prepared to make 
such claims as the following, which were 
made by an early nineteenth-century 
grammarian in his introductory remarks 
addressed “To the Young Learner”:* 


* My copy of the book from which these ex- 
cerpts are quoted lacks a title page, and the covers 
are so worn that no lettering shows. The owner’s 
name appears in ink, along with “Genoa, 1817.” 
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You are about to enter upon one of the 
most useful, and, when rightly pursued, one 
of the most interesting studies in the whole 
circle of science. If, however, you, like 
many a misguided youth, are under the im- 
pression that the study of grammar is... 
a matter of little consequence, I trust I 
shall succeed in removing from your mind, 
all such false notions and ungrounded prej- 
udices; for I will endeavour to convince 
you, before I close these lectures, that this 
is not only a pleasing study, but one of real 
and substantial utility; a study that directly 
tends to adorn and dignify human nature, 
and meliorate the condition of man. Gram- 
mar is a leading branch of that learning 
which alone is capable of unfolding and 
maturing the mental powers, and of elevat- 
ing man to his proper rank in the scale of 
intellectual existence;—of that learning 
which lifts the soul from earth, and enables 
it to hold converse with a thousand worlds. 


After asserting categorically that “Noth- 
ing of a secular nature can be more 
worthy of your attention, then, than the 
acquisition of grammatical knowledge,” 
the same grammarian continues: 


You are aware, my young friend, that 
you live in an age of light and knowledge; 
—an age in which science and the arts are 
marching onward with gigantick strides. 
You live, too, in a land of liberty—a land 
on which the smiles of Heaven beam with 
uncommon refulgence. . . . These con- 
siderations forbid that you should ever be so 
unmindful of your duty to your country, to 
your Creator, to yourself, and to succeeding 
generations, as to be content to grovel in 
ignorance. .. . Go on, then, with a laudable 
ambition, and an unyielding perseverance, 
in the path which leads to honour and re- 
nown, 


Beside these _ nineteenth-century 
claims, the only claim that I wish to 
make for the power of grammar will 
seem very modest. Though I recognize 
the possibility that the higher claims 
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may contain more truth than we are now 
likely to suppose, I want the reader to 
understand that I am not writing in sup- 
port of them. As a matter of fact, I 
shall not argue that the study of gram- 
mar will enable students to write inter- 
estingly, effectively, elegantly, elo- 
quently, logically, persuasively, or even 
clearly and intelligently. My claim is 
only that the study of grammar can en- 
able students to solve certain problems 
of form and order that inevitably occur 
whenever they write: in short, that 
grammatical knowledge, applied, en- 
ables students to write—grammatically. 
Moreover, I believe that the study of 
grammar is much more likely to equip 
students to write grammatically if the 
teacher holds only to this lower expecta- 
tion and manages her teaching accord- 
ingly. I believe that our first and greatest 


mistake in the past has been our assump- 
tion that if we could just force students 
to “learn” it, all of it, a knowledge of 
grammar would somehow, miraculously, 
transform them—“dignify human na- 
ture, and meliorate the condition of 


man.” I believe that if grammar is 


taught with that high but obscure pur- 
pose, it may not even help anyone to 
write more correctly. 

The possession of grammatical knowl- 
edge will not enable students even to 
write grammatically unless a deliber- 
ate working relation between grammati- 
cal knowledge and the practice of writ- 
ing has been maintained during the 
study of grammar, It should really not 
have been surprising that during the 
1920’s and 1930’s tests devised and con- 
ducted by educationists seemed to prove 
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that there is little demonstrable correla- 
tion between training in formal gram- 
mar and the ability to write. But these 
tests did not prove that there is not a 
potential correlation. What they proved 
was that the application of grammatical 
knowledge to problems that occur dur- 
ing the process of writing is not an auto- 
matic application, made inevitable by the 
mere possession of the knowledge. In 
order to maintain a working relation be- 
tween grammatical knowledge and the 
practice of writing, the teacher must, 
I believe, do two things. The first of 
these can be stated briefly; the second 
will require the remainder of this dis- 
cussion. 


II 


The first requisite is only to make 
certain that the study of grammar is not 
widely separated in time from the prac- 
tice of writing. It is difficult to imagine 
what kind of reasoning ever led us Eng- 
lish teachers to fragmentize our subject 
as we have done, so that we have treated 
each part as a distinct entity not related 
to the others. At the worst, we have 
taught spelling on Monday, grammar 
on Tuesday, vocabulary on Wednesday, 
“theme writing” on Thursday, and read- 
ing on Friday. We have also taught 
grammar during one semester and writ- 
ing during another, vocabulary one year 
and reading another. As often, particu- 
larly in recent years, we have presented 
a “unit” on grammar for a week or two, 
one on reading for another week or two, 
another on writing, and then another on 
vocabulary. There can be no doubt that 
it is difficult to keep all phases of Eng- 
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lish study constantly involved as integral 
parts of the same subject, and perhaps 
some separation of parts in order to 
allow concentrated study is inevitable. 
But it is clear that deliberate physical 
separation of parts, as if they must be 
kept apart at all costs, is an error. The 
study of grammar should not be weeks, 
months, or semesters away from the 
practice of writing; it should be only 
minutes away. The study of grammar 
apart from or without steady practice in 
writing is as tedious and wasteful as the 
study of vocabulary apart from or with- 
out steady reading in good books. 

The second necessity calls for more 
than the avoidance of separation in time. 
What it calls for is something positive 
and highly complex: the discovery, 
through investigation and analysis, of 
the specific connections between gram- 
matical knowledge and problems that 
occur in the act of writing, and there- 
after the teaching of these connections 
together with the grammatical elements 
themselves, Let me now attempt to 
make clear what is implied by this state- 
ment, 

Not only the old-fashioned grammar 
teacher of the old-fashioned school, but 
the typical grammar teacher of the 
typical school is going at her work— 
not yesterday, but today—as though she 
meant that once grammar is learned, 
that is the end of it. She is using gram- 
mar textbooks and workbooks. She is 
having her students learn the eight parts 
of speech by heart so that they can recite 
the definitions. She is having them iden- 
tify these eight parts in workbook sen- 
tences, She is having them learn the 
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names and descriptions of the several 
kinds of phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
She is having them prove their knowl- 
edge of these by underlining the cor- 
rect portions of sentences in a workbook 
series. She is having them identify sub- 
jects, objects, predicate nominatives, ob- 
jects of prepositions, and appositives in 
these same workbooks, She is having 
them—but there is hardly need to con- 
tinue: the system is well known to every- 
one who has been through it as a student 
and to everyone who has visited English 
classes in operation. 

Who has ever stopped a child, busy at 
his set task of underlining all of the 
prepositional phrases contained in the 
sentences on a workbook page, and asked 
him just what good he thinks it is going 
to do him to be able to recognize prepo- 
sitional phrases? And who, of those who 
have asked this question, has received an 
answer that made real sense? At the 
very most, the student’s reply is a halt- 
ing and uncertain “If I learn about 
grammar, it will help me write better.” 

It is not now, and I trust it never will 
become, my purpose to argue that gram- 
matical knowledge is not a good in itself. 
But, then, I believe that avy knowledge 
is a good. But I suggest that grammati- 
cal knowledge taught as an end in itself, 
taught without a calculated, relentless 
focus on its applicability to problems 
that occur in writing, will have no ap- 
preciable value to a student in his writ- 
ing. 

Let me try another way of making my 
meaning clear, Whenever I have talked 
with teachers of English on the subject 
of grammar and writing, I have made 
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a point of asking them, first of all, 
whether they do in fact give time to the 
study of grammar. I have invariably 
had an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion from a very large majority of the 
particular group. Next, I have pressed 
them about some details: Do they have 
students underline prepositional phrases? 
infinitive phrases? gerund phrases? 
participial phrases?—and so on, until I 
have sampled the full range of descrip- 
tive grammar. I have never asked these 
questions but that I have not been assured 
that most English teachers do in fact 
cover the forms and functions of all but 
the most obscure grammatical elements. 

So far, so good. But then I have gone 
on: “You tell me that you teach your 
students to recognize prepositional 
phrases, for example. But now can you 
tell me just what difference it would 
really make if students did mot recognize 
prepositional phrases?” And I have 
asked the same for infinitive phrases, ad- 
jective clauses, noun clauses, and so on. 
The very worst kind of answer I have 
received to this question is something 
like this: “Why, if a student has not 
been taught to recognize prepositional 
phrases, infinitive phrases, and so on, he 
will be unable to pick them out on an 
examination.” The very best kind of 
answer I have received to the question is 
the same as that I have received from 
students who were actually engaged in 
underlining sentence elements in work- 
books: “If they learn grammar, it will 
help them to write better.” 

But when, after receiving this answer, 
I have put the question more specifically, 
I have never received a reply at all, but 
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only a strained silence: “If grammatical 
knowledge will indeed, as you say, help 
students to write better, then it follows 
that if they Jacked grammatical knowl- 
edge they would fall down in certain 
ways. Now, can you tell me exactly how 
a student might go wrong in his writing 
because he was ignorant, for example, of 
the form and function of a prepositional 
phrase? How might his ignorance of 
gerunds and gerund phrases actually 
show itself in his writing? What prob- 
lems that do actually occur in writing 
will knowledge of adjective clauses equip 
a student to solve?” 

After asking these questions, I have 
been greeted only with silence, with 
startled and then distrustful looks: my 
fellow English teachers take me for an 
anti-grammarian who is bent on arguing 
them out of teaching grammar on the 
grounds that grammar will not do stu- 
dents any good when they write. They 
are, of course, quite mistaken: I am pos- 
sibly the very last person who would try 
to argue teachers out of teaching gram- 
mar. But it does seem highly desirable 
to argue them out of teaching it in such 
a way that, later, to teachers of college 
freshmen, employers, and other ob- 
servers, it appears that no grammar has 
been taught, and in such a way that, to 
still others, it appears that grammar 
would not improve writing no matter 
how it was taught. Between teaching 
grammar in such a way that no one will 
believe it has been taught and not teach- 
ing grammar at all, there would not 
seem to be much choice. 

It is in the fact that teachers of gram- 
mar—on being asked bluntly what prob- 
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lems that occur in writing are solvable 
by a knowledge of gerund phrases, for 
example—look startled and lapse into 
silence that I find, or think I do, the 
basic reason why the teaching of gram- 
mar has failed to have significant effect 
on students’ writing. If teachers them- 
selves cannot say just what problems the 
knowledge of a specific element of the 
sentence will enable the student to solve 
when he is writing—just what grammati- 
cal blunders it will enable him to avoid 
by solving these problems correctly— 
then it is quite unrealistic to suppose that 
the student will perceive the connection 
and make the application at the crucial 
moment. If there is anything at all cer- 
tain about the relationship between 
grammatical knowledge and the practice 
of writing, it is that there is very little 
in it that is automatic. The connections 
between knowledge and practice need 
to be forged by the teacher in her teach- 
ing and by the student in his study. 


Ill 


Undoubtedly, at the very beginning 
of the study of grammatical elements, in 
the elementary school, when students are 
first learning the names of the parts of 
speech, a good deal of mere memoriza- 
tion of names, descriptions, functions, 
and definitions is unavoidable. But after 
that early confrontation with these terms, 
I believe there should never be anything 
quite like it again. Instead, I suggest that 
the teacher who is about to embark on a 
study of grammar with students, by 
means of workbooks or otherwise, might 
take a long step in the right direction by 
offering her class a proposition just be- 
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fore the work begins: “Whenever you 
do not see connection between 
knowledge of a particular element that 
we are studying and any problems of 
writing, ask me to explain. If I cannot 
explain and demonstrate a connection, 
we shall omit that element from our 
study.” 

This is a bold offer, which puts every 
element under an obligation to prove its 
value in the very most pragmatic sense. 
It is only fair to warn the teacher that 
unless she has given the matter some 
hard and systematic thought in advance, 
she will soon find herself “skipping” 
much more grammar than she had in- 


any 


tended. For if she is not prepared— 
and if she holds to her bargain literally 
and does not make use of empty argu- 
ments such as “You will need to know 
prepositional phrases in order to be able 
to underline them on examinations” and 
“A knowledge of gerund phrases will 
help you write more correctly”—she will 
certainly fail to see connections that in 
fact do exist, and, failing to see them, 
will be unable to demonstrate them. On 
the other hand, it must seem perfectly 
right that she and her class omit the 
study of elements whose connections 
with problems of writing she finds her- 
self unable to explain—for surely if her 
mature mind, after consideration, can 
establish no honest connections it is quite 
unlikely that the immature minds of 
students would do so, and if they estab- 
lished none would hardly put their 
knowledge to use in their writing. 

But the teacher who offers her class 
this kind of proposition cannot count on 
students to press very hard or insistently 
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for explanations. When I first made this 
very bargain with a class, I expected to 
be challenged anew on every element 
that the students were assigned to study. 
But the faith of children in a teacher’s 
wisdom is blinder than I could possibly 
have imagined, Accustomed to assuming 
that whatever they were ordered to do 
must in some mysterious way be good 
for them—and, in a general way, per- 
haps it is—my students fell at once into 
the old routine of unquestioning learn- 
ing, underlining this, labeling that, with 
never a pause to askk—“Why?” It was I, 
therefore, who had to remind them of 
our bargain, not once but repeatedly: 
“Here you have underlined all the 
adjective clauses on this page and can 
repeat the definition of an adjective 
clause. Do you know what good this 
knowledge can do you when you write?” 
No one could say, of course; it seemed 
very odd to everyone that I had even 
asked. It was not until a week or two 
later that a bright girl raised her hand, 
as we were about to underline a page 
of infinitive phrases, and asked point- 
blank just how “knowing” infinitive 
phrases could help her to solve any prob- 
lems she would meet in writing. After 
that, questions came more regularly: 
what problems of writing does ability to 
recognize gerund phrases enable one to 
solve? what can go wrong with one’s 
writing if one is ignorant of adverbial 
clauses? of direct objects? of appositives? 
and so on. 

Answering such questions required 
more thought than I had given to them 
in the past, and more than I had time to 
give on the spur of the moment, while 
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the class sat waiting. Sticking to my bar- 
gain, I threw out more grammar during 
that semester than I should have thrown 
out. Impatient to get on with their 
underlining, children in the class were 
themselves satisfied with any sort of 
vague, dubious, dishonest answer I chose 
to try on them; but I learned in that 
semester to be absolutely honest in my 
teaching of grammar. I ended by omit- 
ting the study of elements about which I 
could utter only general, pious assur- 
ances that they would somehow be use- 
ful things to know. I could mot, at the 
moment I was asked to do so, demon- 
strate in unequivocal terms just how 
ability to recognize prepositional phrases 
would be usable in writing. I could not 
make explicit the applicability of knowl- 
edge of gerunds to writing. It was right 
to throw these out of our study, since 
the students would make no use of the 
knowledge if none of us could see a 
specific application for it; but I was also 
wrong in throwing them out, because 
knowledge of these elements does bear 
directly upon certain problems that occur 
in writing, and I should have been pre- 
pared in advance to make these clear. 

At the very least , then, I believe that 
a teacher of grammar should make the 
bargain with a class that I made, and I 
believe that she should keep to it, even 
though it may mean that she will throw 
out three-fourths of the matter contained 
in her workbooks. But at the very most, 
I believe that she should set about a 
patient, thorough, systematic, and pain- 
fully honest examination of each separ- 
ate grammatical element in the entire 
battery of parts, forms, and functions. 
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Her question of each should be the 
same: “What problems that occur in 
writing will knowledge of this one ele- 
ment solve or help to solve?” Her pur- 
pose should not be to find excuses to 
“justify” the teaching of all the ele- 
ments listed in the index of a textbook 
on grammar; on the contrary, her pur- 
pose should be to seek the indispensables 
of grammatical knowledge. 

The present essay is obviously not the 
place in which to outline or to describe 
in detail the connections between partic- 
ular grammatical elements and partic- 
ular problems that occur in the course 
of writing sentences, paragraphs, and 
essays. The full analysis requires an 
elaborate representation that should be 
tedious and unsightly here. But there is 
a better reason for omitting a full analy- 
sis here. I do not believe that my analy- 
sis would help another teacher very 
much. I believe that the individual 
teacher of grammar and writing needs 
to work out these relationships of gram- 
matical knowledge and writing for her- 
self, by herself in her own way. I do not 
believe that it is a job to be left to 
writers of textbooks and workbooks. My 
purpose in the remainder of this essay, 
therefore, is only to suggest ways of 
proceeding that the teacher may want 
to try—and, of course, to reject when 
she finds sounder ones. 


IV 


The immediate aim of the investiga- 
tion, then, is to find, not excuses for 
teaching a vast amount of grammar that 
tradition or blind faith tells the teacher 
she must teach, but precisely what gram- 
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matical knowledge is necessary and at 
what points it is applicable. The ulti- 
mate aim, of course, is to make oneself 
ready to explain and demonstrate to 
students, while they are learning the 
elements themselves, just how the 
knowledge of these elements enables 
them to solve problems that occur in 
the course of writing. 

There are two possible approaches to 
the investigation. First, one can take the 
parts of speech, the word-group ele- 
ments, and the “uses,” such as subject, 
direct object, and so forth, and put the 
same direct question to each in turn: 
“Just what problems of writing are 
solved by knowledge of this element?” 
(Or, of course, one can put the same 
question in a blunter way: “What gram- 
matical blunder may the student make 
if he lacks knowledge of this element?”) 
Second, one can start from the other 
end, with the major characteristic ways 
in which writing does in fact go wrong 
grammatically, and can put this ques- 
tion to each in turn: “Just what knowl- 
edge of what element or elements is 
needed to solve this problem?” (Or, 
more baldly: “Just what grammatical 
knowledge is needed to avoid this gross 
blunder?”) 

The first approach is slower, less cer- 
tain, involves far more repetition and 
duplication of data. Let me illustrate 
briefly by using one part of speech, one 
word-group, and one “use.” How, for 
lack of knowledge of the adjective, may 
one blunder in writing? The possibili- 
ties are not numerous: one can get the 
wrong degree (“It is the best of the 
two”), and one can use adjective where 
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he should use adverb (“This car runs 
real good”). I would not set children 
to underlining the adjectives on a work- 
book page unless they understood that 
these are the immediately demonstrable 
reasons for their learning to identify 
adjectives. For the word-group, let us 
take the participial phrase and ask the 
same basic question of it. So far as I 
can ascertain, the major demonstrable 
“faults” that can be directly associated 
with lack of knowledge of participial 
phrases are only three: dangling modi- 
fier, fault in parallelism, and fault in 
comma punctuation. Finally, for the 
“use,” let us consider the subject of a 
sentence or clause. The major grammati- 
cal faults that result from failure to 
identify a subject are only two: improper 
case of a pronoun as subject (“Give the 
book to whomever wants it”) and faulty 
agreement of the verb with the subject 
(“A pile of books were on the table”). 
It would seem to me that if students 
have underlined ten workbook pages of 
subjects without realization that these 
are the main reasons for recognizing 
subjects, they have wasted their time. 
The second approach to the analysis 
means starting from the “surface spots” 
in writing at which lack of grammatical 
knowledge betrays itself and working 
back to discover precisely what knowl- 
edge of what elements is applicable at 
these points. One of the most obvious 
of these focal centers is that at which it 
becomes necessary to choose between the 
case forms of pronouns, and the teacher 
may wish to begin her research by ex- 
amining some sentences in which the 
problem occurs. Her immediate purpose 
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will be to find just what must be known 
—and, therefore, taught—before one can 
choose knowingly between, for example, 
whoever and whomever. Let her take 
an ordinary sentence: “Give the book to 
(whoever-whomever) you believe will 
like it.’ The bare outline of grammati- 
cal knowledge that must be called into 
play in solving this problem includes 
recognition (1) that “whoever” is the 
subjective and “whomever” the objec- 
tive form; (2) that “whoever you be- 
lieve will like it” is a dependent clause; 
(3) that a dependent clause can perform 
offices of the noun—and in this instance 
serves as object of the preposition; (4) 
that “whoever” serves as subject of its 
clause. If the teacher will go on to ex- 
amine a dozen such sentences in which 
it is necessary to choose between forms 
of pronouns, she will discover that at 
one time or another a writer needs to 
use knowledge of a considerable body of 
that grammar which some have scrapped 
too hastily and which others have 
“taught” without advising either them- 
selves or their pupils in what precise 
ways it will be useful. She will discover 
also how to make connections in the 
minds of students between their knowl- 
edge of particular elements and these 
particular problems. And, finally, she 
may glimpse, in the act of doing this 
research, profound implications for her 
method of teaching grammar. 

The necessity to choose between case 
forms of pronouns, then, is one of the 
villains that make knowledge of numer- 
ous grammatical elements, facts, and 
principles indispensable. Clearly, if dis- 
tinctions of this kind “did not matter,” 
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as some linguistieists assert, it would be 
possible for us to put aside a good deal 
of grammar that we must otherwise 
teach; but I assume that the reader who 
has read thus far into the present essay 
agrees with me that these distinctions do 
matter, and that equipping students to 
make them is a part of the responsibility 
of the English teacher: If that supposi- 
tion is accurate, the reader will agree 
that we must ferret out the particular 
portions of total grammatical knowledge 
that bear on the problem, 

But even though we could be freed 
from the necessity of choosing between 
case forms of pronouns, we should still 
have to deal with problems of a struc- 
tural kind whenever we write, and a sec- 
ond “surface spot” from which the 
teacher can work backward, or inward, 
to discover what grammatical knowledge 
she should give her students is the com- 
plex, but fairly well defined, assortment 
of places in the sentence at which these 
problems arise. Wrongly solved, or 
slipped over naively, as though no prob- 
lem were present, these problems mani- 
fest themselves as structural faults, in 
the forms of sentences run together, 
fragments set down as whole sentences, 
modifiers that dangle or are misplaced, 
pronouns that refer to the wrong noun 
or to two nouns or to none, subjects and 
verbs that do not agree in number, non- 
parallel elements that should be paral- 
lel, and so forth. Let us take only two 
examples from this assortment of char- 
acteristic ways in which students go 
wrong structurally when they either lack 
the right knowledge to solve the prob- 
lem or fail to apply the right knowledge 
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at the right time. 

First, what knowledge of what ele- 
ments do students need to have in order 
to solve correctly the problem that, in- 
correctly solved, expresses itself in the 
form of a dangling modifier? Three 
rather similar elements lend themselves 
most readily to the vice of dangling: the 
participial phrase, the prepositional 
phrase containing a gerund, and the el- 
liptical clause; once in a great while a 
student contrives to dangle an infinitive 
phrase also. Danglers persist in the 
styles of students who have been taught 
a great deal of grammar, including rec- 
ognition of participial and prepositional 
phrases and elliptical clauses; indeed, it 
is a fair guess that they persist in the 
styles of such students every bit as much 
as in the styles of those who have been 
taught little or no grammar. Mere 
ability to recognize these elements, then, 
is next to useless: it is mecessary to teach 


students at the time they are learning 


to recognize them that a major reason 
for learning to recognize them is the 
problem of proper modification. 1 be- 
lieve that the student who has learned 
only to identify a participial phrase has 
learned only the half of his lesson that, 
alone, will not do him any good; he 
must learn also why he has learned to 
identify it. 

Second, what knowledge of what ele- 
ments do students need to know in order 
to solve correctly the problem that, in- 
correctly solved, shows up as a fault in 
parallelism? Of all the major structural 
blunders, the fault in parallelism is the 
most tenacious. It hangs on even in 
rather sophisticated styles, long after the 
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writer has ceased to commit such bar- 
barities as dangling modifiers, agreement 
errors, reference errors, and case-form 
errors. The reason it is most tenacious 
is not hard to find: the problem of main- 
taining grammatical parallelism requires 
knowledge of a greater number of ele- 
ments of the sentence than does any 
other single problem of sentence con- 
struction. In fact, equipping students to 
solve problems of parallelism necessi- 
tates the teaching of a// elements of the 
sentence, for all elements of the sen- 
tence are capable of being compounded 
with their likes, and every problem of 
compounding elements is a problem of 
parallelism. Conversely, if we have 
“taught” all the elements of the sen- 
tence and failed to relate the students’ 
knowledge of them to the problem of 
parallelism, we have failed to focus on 
one of the very largest single reasons for 
teaching grammar. Grammatical paral- 
lelism is of course a matter of balance, of 
coordinating like elements that perform 
like functions. We compound two nouns, 
two verbs, two adjectives, two adverbs 
—indeed, even two prepositions, two in- 
terjections, and two conjunctions. The 
problem of compounding all these sim- 
ple parts of speech is easy enough: only 
the true dullard needs any instruction 
in compounding these properly and in 
avoiding coordinating, say, a noun and 
a verb, an adverb and an adjective. But 
we also compound prepositional phrases, 
participial phrases, gerund phrases, in- 
finitive phrases, absolute phrases, noun 
clauses, adjective clauses, adverb clauses, 
independent clauses—and in order to be 
sure of compounding these likes with 
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one another, one must be capable of dis- 
tinguishing them. So long as a writer is 
unable to distinguish one from another, 
he is certain occasionally, if not fre- 
quently, to cross them up. The possibili- 
ties of “going wrong” in solving the 
problem of parallelism are as numerous 
as the elements of the sentence, and the 
only sure way of enabling students 
always to solve the problem correctly is 
to teach them to recognize every ele- 
ment of the sentence and to distinguish 
it from every other. But, again, the 
ability to do so will have no significant 
effect on the way in which students solve 
the problem of parallelism unless they 
have also been taught the application of 
their knowledge. I do not believe that a 
student should ever be set to under- 
lining prepositional phrases, infinitive 
phrases, participial phrases, or any of the 
other phrases or clauses, unless he is made 
aware, and ideally kept constantly aware 
while he is doing so, that the greatest 
single application for his knowledge of 
these elements is in solving the problem 
of parallelism that occurs every time he 
compounds two elements. 

Finally, the teacher who is searching 
out the precise connections between 
grammatical knowledge and the practice 
of writing may want to look at the “sur- 
face spot” of punctuation, particularly 
comma punctuation. During the past 
twenty-five years much strange advice 
has been given students about comma 
punctuation: “Use commas where they 
are needed to make your sentence clear” 
—a certain way to invite students to 
write miserably sprawled sentences and 
then attempt to make them “clear” by 
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punctuation; “Use commas where there 
is a natural pause”—but the most master- 
ful oral readers of prose pause before, 
on, and after single words and phrases 
according to nuances of meaning and 
special emphases of personal interpreta- 
tion, and to use commas at all these 
places would simply be a lunatic practice. 
The “clarity” and “natural pause” direc- 
tives are possibly useful for sophisticated 
writers who have already mastered the 
art of writing, including punctuation; 
given to the unsophisticated, they 
merely become a license for indulgence 
in a foolish sort of stylistic anarchy. The 
fact is that sufficiently exact directives 
for punctuation can be given to students 
only in the terms of the grammar of the 
sentence: “Use a comma between inde- 
pendent clauses joined by a coordinating 
conjunction,” “Use a comma after an 
introductory participial phrase,” and so 
on. If these directives are to have any 
meaning, the student must obviously be 
able to identify the sentence, elements 
that are employed in them: there is no 
way, really, of circumventing that neces- 
sity. 
V 

Possibly I have now sufficiently illus- 
trated the two approaches by means of 
which the individual English teacher can 
work out for her own use the specific con- 
nection between grammatical knowledge 
and the practice of writing. I do not 
know which is better—to start from a list 
of the parts of speech and the several 
forms and functions of sentence elements 
and to attempt to state the precise appli- 
cabilities of each to problems of writing, 
or to start with the major problems of 
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grammatical writing as these show in the 
“surface spots” at which sentences most 
often “go wrong” in the hands of the 
inept and to work back from these points 
to the particular grammatical knowledge 
that is useful in solving them. I suspect 
that both approaches are needed, each 
complementing the other; in working 
out this huge problem, the teacher will 
probably find herself playing one against 
the other. 

The finished analysis is not likely to 
be very tidy; it is likely to be sprawling 
and gigantic, if not monstrous. It is likely 
to be filled with repetitious detail. It 
may not be perfectly complete or per- 
fectly accurate. In the midst of her un- 
dertaking, surrounded by sheets of paper 
bearing portions of uncertain outlines, 
the teacher may sometimes fear that she 
is caught in a messy bad dream. She may 
very likely find herself wishing that she 
had never started, and she is almost cer- 
tain to despair of ever finishing. But in 
the end, if she persists, she will emerge 
from her experience much wiser about 
the teaching of grammar than before. 
She will have a healthier respect for 
grammatical knowledge than before. In 
place of what may have been a growing 
uneasiness about it in the pit of her stom- 
ach—“What if, after all, the education- 
ists and the linguisticists were right, 
and there was no really honest value in 
the study of grammar?”—she will have 
gained an insight into the indispensabil- 
ity of grammatical knowledge for solv- 
ing certain problems that occur in writ- 
ing. 

Her study will probably make instant, 
drastic differences in her method of 
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teaching grammar. She will probably 
want fewer workbook sentences in which 
students endlessly underline elements 
without knowing why. She will certainly 
not spend weeks getting students to un- 
derline subjects and verbs without mak- 
ing sure they understand, every step of 
the way, that one of the very greatest 
reasons for being able to identify sub- 
jects and verbs is that when we write or 
speak we have to make these agree in 
number, She will probably want to re- 
place most of her old drill sentences with 
others in which it is possible actually to 
demonstrate to students the usefulness of 
the knowledge that they are being made 
to acquire: for example, she may want 
to eliminate drill on objects of prep- 
ositions in sentences like “Give it to 
John,’ in which there is no immediately 
demonstrable reason for recognizing the 
object of the preposition, since it is a 
noun, and to do all or most of her teach- 
ing of objects of prepositions through 
sentences like “Give it to him,” in which 
there is demonstrable reason for recog- 
nizing them, She may no longer be con- 
tent with having students underline 
gerund phrases in the usual workbook 
sentences in which it is impossible to de- 
monstrate that a knowledge of gerund 
phrases has any earthly use; she may 
want sentences in which gerund phrases 
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are involved in a problem of parallelism, 
in a problem of punctuation, and in a 
pronoun which “possesses” the gerund. 
These are random samples only: she will 
unquestionably want to reconsider her 
means of teaching every element. 

If the student needs more than merely 
to “know” grammar in order to make 
use of his knowledge in his practice of 
writing, clearly it is even more impor- 
tant that the teacher who directs his 
learning be prepared not only with 
knowledge of grammar but with know]l- 
edge of the specific uses of grammar: to 
make that point has been the main pur- 
pose of my discussion here. If my notion 
of the usefulness of grammar looks small 
and mean beside the grand conception 
advertised by the nineteenth-century 
grammarian whom | quoted earlier—a 
conception which sets grammar second 
only to religion as a proper influence on 
young lives—perhaps teachers can be- 
lieve more honestly in my claim than in 
his, and if their methods are devised to 
implement the lesser purpose for which I 
have argued, grammar may be made to 
do more good in more immediate and ob- 
vious ways than it has been doing 
hitherto in our time. If it can be made 
just to help students write more gram- 
matically, I, at least, will settle for that 
objective. 


A university is an Alma Mater, knowing her children one by one, 
not a factory, nor a mint, nor a treadmill,—CarpinaL NEWMAN 





How Can We Advance Technical 
Education? 


ArtTHurR I. BERMAN 


I 


s we reflect back on the clamor by 
A some educators, stunned by the So- 
viet sputniks, for crash-programs in scien- 
tific and technical education, we could al- 
most be amused if it were not for our 
awareness of the harm that an emulation 
of the Soviet technical education system 
could do. Our political philosophy too 
often has been one of emulation. The not- 
soon-to-be-forgotten McCarthy era with 
its cult of conformism, the oath of the 
college professors, the purge of Oppen- 
heimer, and the present battle of sputnik 
supremacy, all attest to this sense of coun- 
ter-challenge by emulation. It became in- 
creasingly clear to most of us that the 
real debacle brought into focus by the 
Soviet technical advances was not that 
Russian scientists and engineers are gen- 
erated in massed quantities far exceeding 
ours, and producing dramatic results, but 
that our sense of values has produced a 
situation where education, and all that it 
represents, had retreated into the shad- 
ows of our culture. 

The major concern was with the very 
important aspect of education responsi- 
ble for the “critical shortage” of engi- 
neers and scientists, The response was 
hardly a surprise—turn out vast numbers 
to match the Soviets, and more. We may 
not be long in discovering that there is 
far more to this problem than that of 
matching the Soviets with submarines, 


H-bombs, and anti-missile missiles. But 
is there really a shortage of engineers 
and scientists? Many of us intimately in- 
volved in technical education and re- 
search know very well that there is not! 


If every one of the scientists and engi- 
neers at present in the United States 
were the product of a superior educa- 
tional system, from grammar school 
through graduate school, with public in- 
centive and backing it would be we, not 
the Soviets, who would have been explor- 
ing the depths of space, years ago, and 
it would be they, not we, in the role of 
the imitator. We would not, for exam- 
ple, find thousands of engineers and sci- 
catists stock-piled in installations all over 
the country, at routine, morale-damag- 
ing work assignments. We would not 
find research projects in progress dupli- 
cating the efforts described in unread 
foreign language technical journals. We 
would not be diverting thousands of 
young people from other professions, 
which might be more fitting to their 
abilities, in an effort to reduce the “critical 
shortage.” There is a shortage, indeed, 
but it is not one of numbers. 

It is not to be inferred from these re- 
marks that even the majority of present 
and future students in the engineering 
and pure sciences are necessarily latent 
geniuses at abstract thinking and creativ- 
ity, waiting for education’s elixir to ex- 
tract their hidden talents. The point is, 
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rather, that the maximum development 
level of any individual, whatever it may 
be, and certainly, on the average, many 
times his actual working level, can be at- 
tained through first-rate teaching meth- 
ods. As we know, only too well, a system 
which adjusts itself to the mediocre stu- 
dent will produce mediocre results, and 
cannot fail to stifle the development of a 
good student; a genius, however, would 
be little affected. 

What is meant by “first-rate teach- 
ing”? One way of evaluating is by ob- 
serving the ends achieved, and so it is 
not at all unnatural to attempt to follow 
in the footsteps of the Soviet educators, 
their remarkable results seeming reason 
enough. The fallacy here is that it ig- 
nores the fact that a completely differ- 
ent educational approach might produce 
these same successes, and far more. Con- 
tinuing the fallacy to an absurd conclu- 
sion, one might then go even further 
and embrace communism in toto because 
of its spectacular material successes, ex- 
actly the response the Kremlin would 
like to have produced in many countries 
lying beneath its orbiting sputniks. Pur- 
suing, instead, a teaching approach de- 
signed to instill such qualities as self-con- 
fidence, independence of thought, clear 
unprejudiced thinking, and indeed, criti- 
cism of authoritative statements, would 
be the very antithesis of Soviet teaching. 

Our approach has, as its ideal, the com- 
plete development of a student’s po- 
tentialities; the mechanism for achieving 
this requires time, patience, and experi- 
enced instruction, American assembly- 
line methods, fine for some types of au- 
tomobiles, will not produce the kind of 
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technical men and women we want. You 
can expound thermodynamics to classes 
of seventy-five or a hundred, but you 
won’t teach it. You can wire classrooms 
for sight and sound, and in that way talk 
to thousands—the results will indeed 
match the effort. If we rely on mass edu- 
cation techniques for our survival, we 
had better put the money instead into 
bomb shelters, where it will do at least 
more good. 


II 


One of the favorite pastimes of those 
enamored with the state of present-day 
technology is the viewing of the numer- 
ous specialties which have arisen, all as 
somehow distinctive branches of knowl- 
edge. For example, it has been proposed 
that a special type of engineer, an Astro- 
nautical Engineer, be trained for a new 
Age of Space. This writer must take is- 
sue with such proposals. 

In the first place, surely it is not the 
business of an educational institution to 
train anyone in any technical discipline. 
Yet this is done often to an extreme 
degree. There is a notable difference 
between training and education—the 
former being a subjection of the mind 
or body to proceed in a pre-determined 
manner toward a specific end; the Jatter, 
as I have said, the development of an 
individual’s capabilities as an end in it- 
self, A pre-ponderance of such training 
in an educational system would violate 
the mode and the spirit of education. 
The resulting specimen would be rather 
dehumanized to say the least, an extru- 
sion of the very technology he tries to 
create, who differs from the engines 
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and computers only by his slower re- 
sponse and greater susceptibility to break- 
down. He would be, in fact, a personifi- 
cation of Ortega y Gasset’s “Barbarism 
of Specialization,” aware of the operating 
equations and operational procedures 
which make up his equipment, but his 
dominance over the machine would be 
limited to being able to press the buttons. 

Secondly, as an educational system 
subordinates the accumulation of facts to 
its essential role of student growth and 
development, it must deploy all its tech- 
niques toward the prime objective of 
teaching the student how to think. Be- 
cause of, rather than in spite of, the 
multiplexed technique-oriented society, 
which characterizes our particular type 
‘of civilization, what we need is not 
more overspecialized curricula, which at- 
tempts, sometimes hopelessly, to keep 
pace with constantly changing divisions 
and sub-divisions demanded by a weekly 
avalanche of periodical literature. We 
need, instead, curricula which balance a 
solid foundation in general know!edge 
with the thorough development of a stu- 
dent’s interests and capabilities. 

The use of the seminar method should 
be encouraged on the undergraduate 
level, and the active participation of stu- 
dents in meaningful discussions, carefully 
guided by the teacher to avoid trivia, 
should be part of the over-all goals of 
self-reliance and thoroughness. Thor- 
oughness in technical education is not 
synonomous with proficiency in the gad- 
getry of present-day technology. Far 
more than this, it means mastery of the 
fundamentals, the scientific and mathe- 
matical backbone upon which the whole 
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framework is based. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the high school to provide instruc- 
tion in these fundamentals so that by the 
time a student reaches graduate school, 
he can devote all his energies in study 
and research at the frontiers of knowl- 
edge while meeting the educational ob- 
jectives outlined above. He will have 
then gained the intellectual maturity of 
a true scholar, combining the dual attri- 
butes of flexibility and ingenuity. In a 
real sense, the technical college of the 
future, if it is to survive as a college, will 
produce neither propulsion engineers, 
sanitary engineers, nor nuclear engineers, 
but scientist-engineers with a firm grasp 
of the essentials and the ability to make 
imaginative contributions in their chosen 
field. It is gratifying to observe how 
quickly the technical details of special- 
ized areas are grasped once the advanced 
mathematics and science form a power- 
ful part of a student’s background. The 
unifying relationships diffuse into all 
fields, and the student, far from being a 
diletante when he strays from his spe- 
cialty, can become, in short order, a mas- 
ter. 

The spirit of this learning process 
need lie not only within ivy-covered 
buildings on an ageless campus. Under 
the proper guidance, the campus can be a 
small roomful of books anywhere. As 
leisure time becomes more available, the 
opportunities for education, after the 
hours of formal work are over, become 
more and more plentiful. The college 
must adjust itself to this, and be ready 
and willing to leave the physical con- 
fines of its campus, and extend its influ- 
ence to serve the society of which it is so 
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integral a part, an influence which should 
embrace the fabric of our culture—the 
humanities interwoven with the sciences. 

It has been stated many times that the 
two functions of a university are scholar- 
ship and research. Technical education 
sees these two functions as one, the eval- 
uation of old ideas and discovery of new 
ones being dual edges of the same sword. 
The inspiration of great teachers, and 
stimulation of new experiences both play 
their part in the development of a crea- 
tive individual. Yet, if we look on the 
campuses of our country, occasionally 
we can find, still prevalant in varying 
amounts, closed minds, knowledge pre- 
digested before dissemination, conform- 
ism, and government secrecy in areas of 
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pure science, all enemies of scientific 
progress, so intimately connected with 
national progress. 

The ultimate measure of our educa- 
tional system will be the attitude of the 
nation standing behind it and the stu- 
dents developing from it. When a so- 
ciety places education and its problems 
at its very forefront, and considers itself 
enriched by intellectual achievement, 
even for its own sake, rather than only 
for its by-products, it need worry little 
about the numbers of human automa- 
tons turned out by rival societies. Its 
cornucopia of knowledge—in a truer 
sense wisdom—would be passed on to a 
corps of graduates, who could not be 
equaled by numbers alone. 


NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP CORPORATION 


The National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test was given on 
April 29 to half million persons (about 31 percent of all students who 
will be seniors this fall). Of this number in October the 10,000 top 
scoring students were chosen. From this group of semi-finalists a sec- 
ond examination was given in December to substantiate their high 
ability before being named finalists. 


he finalists will compete for at 
least 735 four-year scholarships with stipends ranging from $100 to 
$1,500 a year depending upon individual need. The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, founded in 1955 with grants of $20 million 
from the Ford Foundation and $500,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, will provide 325 scholarships. Other merit scholarships 
will be awarded by more than 80 corporations, foundations, individuals 
and professional societies. During the three years of operation The 
Merit Program has awarded about $12 million in scholarships to some 
2,300 of the nations top students. 





American Autobiographers Eye 
Their Teachers 


Rospert L. Coarp 


I 
Ww do the students think about 


their teachers whose voices one can 
hear echoing and reechoing through the 
schools of the nation, enumerating the 
parts of speech, explaining the nature of 
the atom, holding forth on the glories of 
Chaucer, and unfolding the causes of the 
Thirty Years’ War? In an effort to an- 
swer such questions deans, department 
heads, superintendents of schools, and 
other administrators distribute numerous 
check lists in the classrooms, asking stu- 
dents to rate their teachers as “excel- 
lent,” or “good,” or “fair,” or “average,” 
or “poor” in a score of categories, includ- 
ing scholarly attainment, specific class 
preparation, quality of voice, frequency 
of testing, and the like. Generally speak- 
ing, the results of such quizzing are am- 
biguous, Sometimes students apparently 
fear that the expression of adverse opin- 
ions will damage their grades. At other 
times they feel sorry for a teacher and 
fill out the questionnaires generously, ad- 
mitting that “he’s a good fellow even if 
he can’t teach worth a darn.” 

In an effort to find out what’s been go- 
ing on behind the American classroom 
door, the author of the present article 
has examined more than seventy auto- 
biographies spread over a century and a 
half, beginning with Benjamin Franklin 
and coming up to Whittaker Chambers. 
Because the teachers of these writers are 


generally dead before the publication of 
the books, the autobiographers do not 
need to be cautious with the truth for 
fear of holding up bumbling Professor 
Nicefellow’s salary increase, Since auto- 
biographers as a rule are experienced 
men, they can also rate one teacher’s per- 
formance against that of many others: 
Though one would not like to draw 
hard and fast conclusions from the color- 
ful data, the memories these autobiogra- 
phers have about their teachers do fall 
into patterns. A description of these pat- 
terns besides furnishing amusing and 
disconcerting sidelights should be of 
some help in evaluating educational prac- 
tices. 

Surely the row after row of autobiog- 
raphies crowding the library shelves 
furnish inexhaustible material for this 
study of teaching. Autobiographers are 
an increasingly prolific lot, and the typi- 
cal modern autobiographer generally in- 
cludes a solid chapter or two on his edu- 
cation. Norman Hapgood, for example, 
in The Changing Years, has these chap- 
ters: “The Harvard of Eliot,” “Under 
William James,” and “Young Men in 
College.” Though Harriet Monroe’s 
formal education was far more limit- 
ed than Norman Hapgood’s, she has 
enough material for a chapter on her 
education entitled “School Days in 
Georgetown” in A Poet’s Life. 

From an earlier day, it is true, the 
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material available for study is scantier. 
References to teachers and teaching in the 
autobiographer of seventy-five or a hun- 
dred years ago are likely to be few, not 
because of any aversion on the part of the 
autobiographer, but simply because the 
education of the average American of 
that day was apt to be pitifully meager. 
Still the brief and pathetic references 
many of the older autobiographers make 
to their restricted opportunities form an 
essential part of the story of American 
education. When it comes to their edu- 
cation, such early autobiographers as the 
politician Thurlow Weed and the news- 
paper editor Joseph Buckingham can 
merely describe a few skimpy terms in 
district schools, Benjamin Franklin’s own 
formal education was of this same scanty 
type, but, it is interesting to note that in 
his autobiography he does mention “a 
school for writing and arithmetic, kept 
by a then famous man, Mr. George 
Brownell, very successful in his profes- 
sion generally, and that by mild, en- 
couraging methods. Under him I ac- 
quired fair writing pretty soon, but I 
failed in the arithmetic, and made no 
progress in it.” 

Horace Greeley, another of America’s 
famous self-made men, also has little 
formal education to describe in Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life. He does, how- 
ever, mention the district school he 
attended at the tender age of three, but 
how inadequate were its facilities! “The 
district was large; there were ninety 
names on its roll of pupils,—many of 
them of full-grown men and women, 
not well broken to obedience and docil- 
ity,—with an average attendance of 
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perhaps sixty; all to be instructed in 
various studies, as, well as ruled, by a 
single teacher, who did his very best, 
which included a liberal application of 
birch and ferule.” 

Greeley’s mention of the birch and 
ferule calls to mind an unpleasant but 
recurring feature, especially of the older 
autobiography—the narration of brutal 
whippings and cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments inflicted by teachers on their 
charges, William Dean Howells in A 
Boy’s Town has depicted a frightening 
scene typical of dozens described in the 
older autobiographies: “He [the in- 
structor] said he must teach them not to 
forget, and their punishment began... . 
One of them howled and shrieked, and 
leaped and danced, catching his back, 
his arm, his legs, as the strokes rained 
upon him, imploring, promising, and 
getting away at last with a wild effort to 
rub himself all over all at once.” 

In his Autobiography General Lew 
Wallace mentions receiving many a sim- 
ilar thrashing. Nor were his punishments 
limited to whippings: “Returning once, 
the tutor caught me, and, in full session 
of the class, stood me on a stove through 
the afternoon.” In My Threescore Y ears 
and Ten, one of the most vivid school 
memories of the sculptor Thomas Ball 
is that of “a large balm-of-Gilead tree 
in the back yard, the bitter buds of 
which the naughty little ones were made 
to hold in their mouths as a salutary 
punishment.” 

Even in an autobiography published 
as late as 1949, the physician James B. 
Herrick in Memories of Eighty Years 
sets down one of these ugly scenes: “I 
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can still see the red welts on the hand, 
can see Ed pale, with sweat dripping 
from his face, taking his seat, burying 
his head in his arms on the desk, breath- 
ing hard but holding back the tears.” 
Of the hundreds of teachers met in the 
course of memoir reading, however, I 
do not offhand recall any nastier than 
Mr. Quigley, one of the teachers of 
J. Marion Sims, the celebrated gyne- 
cologist and author of The Story of My 
Life. Mr. Quigley’s plan was to find 
some excuse to thrash each boy on the 
first day of school, and then to pitch in 
and whale him unmercifully: “The 
teacher always sought some pretext to 
make a flogging necessary, and when he 
began he seldom stopped until the 
youngster vomited or wet his breeches.” 

If floggings were not so common in 
the academies as in the district schools, 
the youngsters were scarcely treated 
more tenderly. Josiah Quincy in Fig- 
ures of the Past gives something of the 
flavor of old Andover: “One summer’s 
day, after a session of four hours, the 
master dismissed the school in the usual 
form. No sooner had he done so than 
he added, ‘There will now be a 
prayer-meeting: those who wish to lie 
down in everlasting burning may go; 
the rest will stay.” If the youngster 
passed on to Harvard College and took 
the course in rhetoric, his troubles could 
hardly be said to end, Here is how the 
well-known teacher Edward Channing 
treated his theme writers according to 
Senator George F. Hoar in Autobdiog- 
raphy of Seventy Years: “His method 
was to take the themes which the boys 
handed in one week, look them over 
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himself, then, a week after, meet the 
class, call the boys in succession to sit 
down in a chair by the side of his table, 
read out passages from the theme, and 
ridicule them before the others. It was a 
terrible ordeal for a bashful and awk- 
ward boy.” 

Less common than the sordid tales 
of corporal punishment and humiliating 
sarcasm visited by teacher upon pupils, 
but still frequent enough, are the re- 
citals of pranks played by the pupils 
upon the teacher. Generally the auto- 
biographers attribute these rowdy acts to 
others in their classes, but they do show 
a certain suspicious relish in telling the 
events. Slippery old Benjamin Butler 
recalls the sufferings of a teacher named 
Hopping who became the butt of up- 
roarious mirth when a pupil defined 
“frenzy” as “hopping mad.” Bliss Perry 
reminisces of the fierce reactions of Dr. 
Chadbourne, president of Williams Col- 
lege, who was baited by students with 
window breakings and rolling ash cans. 
Lincoln Steffens remembers wringing 
the necks of the chickens of the treasurer 
of the University of California. Mon- 
cure D. Conway has to admit that the 
thing he seemed best known for at his 
alma mater, Dickinson College, was his 
successful attempt to have the presi- 
dent of that institution mistaken for an 
escaped lunatic. 

Andrew D. White, writing of a series 
of outrages he witnessed in a small New 
York college, recalls seeing “even the 
president himself, on one occasion, 
obliged to leave his lecture-room by a 
ladder from a window, and, on another, 
kept at bay by a shower of beer-bottles.” 
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The rogue Stephen Burroughs in The 
Memoirs of the Notorious Stephen 
Burroughs (1798) even boasts, when a 
pupil under Joseph Huntington, D.D., 
of upsetting the Doctor’s “office of neces- 
sity.” Now boys who overturn their 
teachers’ backhouses obviously come to 
no good end so that one need not be sur- 
prised at the misfortunes that subse- 
quently overtook Burroughs, 


II 


In spite of punishments and pranks, 
the dominant note in autobiography re- 
mains one of understanding and respect 
for teachers. Still complaints are numer- 
ous enough. Whittaker Chambers 
winces as he tells of the snickers he 
heard as a pupil in an elementary school 
when it became known that his first 
name was Vivian, snickers in which the 
teacher actually joined, William Ellery 
Leonard also suffered from a teacher’s 
mistake. As a child he failed to get a 
nod of dismissal from his teacher and 
consequently urinated in the classroom, 
an event which he describes at great 
length in The Locomotive-God, and one 
which seems to have been a factor in 
causing his neurosis. 

Although they complain more freely 
from the grades up than their predeces- 
sors, modern autobiographers tend to 
concentrate on the defects of their col- 
lege education. In the last few decades 
these adverse criticisms of the colleges 
have been so frequent that one writer, 
F, W. Frease, has made them the subject 
of an article published in the Educa- 
tional Forum for March, 1954, entitled 
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“Recent Autobiographers Criticize Their 
Colleges.” Generally speaking, the jour- 
nalistic autobiographers of the Lost 
Generation, men like Frazier Hunt 
and Negley Farson, seem to have de- 
rived the least from their advanced 
education, But it was two famous auto- 
biographers who got lost some years 
before the Lost Generation, the brothers 
Henry Adams and Charles Francis 
Adams, who apparently sounded the 
note that was to be echoed by the young- 
er men. Although they grew up in the 
Boston area, then culturally the richest 
in the nation, the best was by no means 
good enough when judged by the strin- 
gent standards of the Adamses. 

The older brother, Charles Francis 
Adams, could write: “As the twig is 
bent, the tree inclines; I know this has 
been so in my case, and my youth and 
education now seem to me to have been 
a skilfully arranged series of mistakes, 
first on the part of others and then on 
my own part.” The best that Henry 
Adams can manage for his alma mater, 
Harvard College, is this faint com- 
mendation: “. . . Harvard College was 
probably less hurtful than any other 
university then in existence. It taught 
little, and that little ill, but it left the 
mind open, free from bias, ignorant of 
facts, but docile.” 

Fortunately complaints about teachers 
are not as common as praise and affec- 
tion, perhaps even in the autobiogra- 
phers of the Lost Generation. Fond 
recollections particularly cluster about 
the primary teachers. Many an auto- 
biographer as a boy evidently had a 
“crush” on some attractive woman 
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teacher. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
for example, writes: “As a susceptible 
boy I always had a romantic affection 
for some woman teacher and thereby 
was inspired to better work.” James 
Weldon Johnson, Mark Sullivan, and 
William Allen White record similar 
memories. Herbert Hoover is moved to 
pen one of his more eloquent sentences, 
“ . . who does not remember with a 
glow some gentle woman who with in- 
finite patience and kindness drilled into 
us those foundations of all we know 
today?” As a child Lincoln Steffens had 
an unusually fiery love for one of his 
teachers: “When she married I had 
queer, unhappy feelings of resentment; 
I didn’t want to meet her husband, and 
when I had to I wouldn’t speak to 
him.” 

On a higher level of education these 
same autobiographers supply the reader 
with numerous sketches of the great 
teachers of American education in action. 
In Moncure D. Conway’s autobiogra- 
phy, for example, one can witness the 
great Louis Agassiz becoming so en- 
thusiastic on the subject of prehistoric 
monsters that he grows faint and must 
dismiss class. In Wilbur Cross’ Comnecti- 
cut Y ankee and in William Lyon Phelps’ 
Autobiography with Letters one can see 
the energetic William Graham Sumner 
in the prime of life lecturing and quiz- 
zing and challenging and driving ideas 
into the heads of his students. The half 
legendary Mark Hopkins, master of 
the art of questioning, comes to life 
again in the pages of Washington 
Gladden and Bliss Perry. And William 
James talks once more and listens to his 
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students in such works as those by Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard and Norman 
Hapgood. The vigorous personality of 
President Wayland of Brown, a key 
figure in nineteenth century American 
education, may be observed in the auto- 
biographies of James Burrill Angell 
and Edward Hicks Magill. And so on. 
In autobiography as in life, however, 
one does not always meet the great man 
in a set statuesque pose. In Charles T. 
Congdon’s Reminiscences of a Journal- 
ist (1880), for example, the reader sees 
Brown’s dignified president Dr. Francis 
Wayland stop an apprehensive student, 
apparently the autobiographer, and ask 
him a question, And one can join the 
young man in a sigh of relief as well as 
a smile at the change in mores when 


he discovers what the learned presi- 


dent’s query was: “‘C—, have you a 
chew of tobacco to spare?’ ” 

But more touching than the portraits 
of the famous educators are the recollec- 
tions of the little known teachers who 
were sources of profound inspiration. 
The stimulating instructor mentioned in 
hortatory addresses at teachers  insti- 
tutes, one is happy to learn from auto- 
biography, is not a myth. In a classic 
chapter on the subject, “Learning from 
Teachers,” in his brilliant autobiography 
Lanterns on the Levee, William Percy 
lovingly describes his debt to three 
teachers. Although their incomes would 
hardly permit much charity, sometimes 
teachers have lent students money to 
continue their education. In Dawn, 
Theodore Dreiser tells of a high-school 
teacher who paid for his year at the 
University of Indiana. Even that laconic 
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autobiographer Calvin Coolidge grows 
garrulous in enthusiasm over one of his 
teachers. He describes his philosophy 
professor at Amherst, Charles E. Gar- 
man, as “one of the most remarkable 
men with whom I ever came in con- 
tact.” A few pages later Coolidge 
makes this unusual statement: “To 
Garman was given a power which took 
his class up into a high mountain of 
spiritual life and left them alone with 
God.” Of the numerous tributes to little 
known teachers that might be gathered 
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the memory like a burr was written by 
the noted minister Washington Glad- 
den about a teacher named Horace Lee 
Andrews. It shows the extraordinary 
influence the good teacher may exert: 
“My debt to him is greater than I could 
ever hope to repay... . He found me a 
listless and lazy pupil; he left me with 
a zest for study and a firm purpose of 
self-improvement. It was a clear case of 
conversion; and when any one tells me 
that character cannot be changed 
through the operation of spiritual forces, 


from autobiography, one that sticks in I know better.” 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In August announcement was made that the University of Chicago 
has established a Graduate School of Education to extend its contribu- 
tions to the improvement of elementary and secondary education. Mr. 
Francis S. Chase has been appointed Dean of the school. The creation 
of the Graduate School of Education supplements the existing Depart- 
ment of Education. Dean Chase states that the Graduate School of 
Education will enable the University of Chicago to play a more active 
and constructive part in the effort of the American Educational system to 
achieve a higher quality in education, particularly in the elementary 
and secondary levels. In the training of teachers in such fields as science 
and mathematics, the organization of the Graduate School will provide 
a means of cooperation between departments, which will teach content, 
and the School which will be responsible for meeting the certification re- 
quirements. The Graduate School of Education expects to administer 
school improvement programs, school surveys, and administer the 
Center for Teacher Education and the Comparative Education Center. 
The Graduate School will confer the Master of Arts in Teaching in most 
areas. In establishing the Graduate School of Education the University 
is returning to a pattern of organization that existed until 1933 when 
there was a School of Education as well as a department. 





Sophocles and the Slide Rule 


BERNARD HENNESSY 


I 


—_— other day I overheard one 
M.I.T. student saying to another: 
“Ah yes, but the point is that Antigone’s 
brother Aad to kill his mother!” 

Of course the fact is that Antigone’s 
brother did mot kill his mother. Gilbert 
Murray’s translation has it that she 
died “of her own hand.” 

But the literal Sophocles is not impor- 
tant for the moment. He represents— 
in this scrap of overheard conversation— 
the point that the M.I.T. students, like 
their counterparts in many of the best 
engineering schools, are systematically 
exposed to quite heavy doses of great 
literature, art, history, philosophy, and 
indeed a whole wide range of human- 
istic studies. 

The story of the trend toward liberal 
studies at M.I.T.—and throughout sci- 
entific and engineering training over the 
United States—is one that is not com- 
monly known outside academic circles, 
but one that may have profound conse- 
quences for our increasingly engineer- 
run society, 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when most American institutions of 
higher education bid fair to become no 
more than diploma mills for hardware 
studies. In the period, say, from 1920 
to 1945 the engineering schools in par- 
ticular mistook skill for learning and, 
as the technical material multiplied by 
leaps, the non-technical courses were 
gradually pushed out of the curriculum. 


Of course the casting out of the hu- 
manities and social sciences did not go 
completely unchallenged. Classicists, his- 
torians and others not yet convinced of 
the machine’s superiority over man la- 
mented the lack of “general studies” in 
the curricula of our technical and en- 
gineering schools, Their cry was that the 
most advanced practitioners of the ap- 
plied sciences were frequently illiterate, 
uncultivated, and maladjusted oafs— 
and that they were so at the very time 
when the inexorable development of 
technology made them more and more 
the powers behind, if not the powers 
on, the societal throne. 

Then, in the aftermath of World 
War II, other charges were made. 
Technical-college graduates, it was 
said, were not only narrow and clumsy 
in social relations—geniuses perhaps, 
though warped—but they might even 
tend to be subversive. The “cultural- 
ists” who made the early criticisms were 
thus joined by another crowd, this time 
of anti-intellectuals who saw, as it were, 
a Klaus Fuchs or an Alan Nunn May 
behind every slide rule. And these peo- 
ple wanted even engineering students 
to be taught “basic American constitu- 
tionalism.””* 


* Of course no one could quarrel with the aim 
of teaching “basic American constitutionalism,” 
but it might be observed: (a) that the term can 
be nearly all things to all men and, in practice, 
means just what the instructor wants it to mean, 
and (b) that the words “constitutional” and 
“constitutionalism” are frequently-used shibbo- 
leths of those who overlook the fact that both the 
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This claim that the physical scientists 
were often subversives, or at least dupes 
of subversives, was by no means limited 
to the rabble-rousing right. As recently 
as December 14, 1956, Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff of the U.S. District Court in 
Washington, in ruling on the case of 
a University of Pennsylvania graduate 
student, declared: “This court has 
gleaned the inference that the younger 
generation of scientists, particularly in 
the field of physics, has succumbed to 
Communist propaganda.” He attributed 
to young scientists “an abysmal ignor- 
ance” of history and economics because 
they had not received a “proper cul- 
tural background.” 

Judge Holzoff’s comments were gen- 
erally held to be far too sweeping and 
they were quite justifiably condemned by 
many individuals and _ scien- 
tific associations. But they represent, 
none-the-less, a striking combination of 
the two charges of social naivete, on 
the one hand, and susceptibility to sub- 
version on the other. These two criti- 
cisms of American scientific and tech- 
nical education, coming generally from 
widely different sources, had, as their 
common core, the pervasive feeling that 
an education consisting, for the most 
part, of narrowly professional subjects 
left the graduate innocent of the press- 
ing economic, social, and political prob- 


eminent 


lems which all leadership groups must 


first and fifth amendments are intrinsic parts of 
our national Constitution. “Republic,” incident- 
ally, is another favorite word of these people, 
except when it is preceeded by “Fund for 
Rickie” 

* Quoted in The New York Times, December 
15,1956. 
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necessarily deal with in modern society. 
The obvious fact was that a great many 
of our scientists, both “pure” and ap- 
plied, were babes in the human rela- 
tions woods. 


Il 


In the late nineteen forties and early 
fifties these mounting voices began to 
be taken seriously by some of our best 
scientific and engineering schools. The 
years of expansion after World War II 
became, for some institutions, years of 
reappraisal. 

California Institute of Technology re- 
vised its curriculum to include “a large 
proportion of non-scientific and non- 
technical subjects . , literature and 
composition, history and government, 
economics, philosophy and psychology.” 
It is claimed that to these studies “the 
student devotes about one-fourth of his 
time during his undergraduate years.” 

M.I.T., after a thorough review of 
its offerings in 1949, launched a new 
undergraduate program in the hv- 
manities and social sciences which is, in 
part, compulsory for all students. Every 
enrollee finds himself the first year in 
a course called Foundations of Western 
Civilization, in which he will under- 
take, the catalog warns, “extensive read- 
ings in original texts.” If he survives, 
and if his parents can find another 
$2,072 for his sophomore year expenses, 
he is obliged to take Humanities, in 
which he has a choice between an Ameri- 
can-studies concentration (“The U.S.: 
Men and Issues”) and a somewhat 
wider sweep (“Modern Western Ideas 
and Values”). In his Junior and Senior 
years, no matter what his major, he must 
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take at least twelve more hours—he 
may take eighteen more hours—from a 
number of prescribed “fields,” includ- 
ing, among others, history and philos- 
ophy, modern languages, and political 
science, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology has 


also recently emphasized and _reor- 
ganized its humanities and social science 
offerings. One striking feature of Car- 


negie’s program is the institutional ar- 
rangement for integrating the natural 
sciences with the more newly developed 
parts of the curriculum. All of the fac- 
ulty committees dealing with the hu- 
program have 
physical scientists on them; all dealing 
with teaching method include members 
from both areas.® In this way the great 
divide between scientists and “non- 
scientists,” so distressingly evident at 
most institutions, is at least partially 
bridged. 


manities-social science 


Ill 


Many difficulties stand in the way of 
introducing more humanities and social 
studies into the physical science and en- 
gineering courses, One of them is the 
sheer magnitude and complexity of the 
sciences themselves, Engineers and sci- 
entists have to know more and more 
about more and more—not, as the folk- 
lore on experts would have it, about 
less and less, This difficulty may be met 
by extending the degree program to 
five years and/or requiring a heavier 
per semester load for the students. 


* Elliott D. Smith, “The Development of Hu- 
manistic-Social Education,” The Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. 26, December 1955, p. 
461. 
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Under an increasingly popular ar- 
rangement the added studies do not all 
have to be taken at the technical school. 
Since 1936, when M.1I.T. inaugurated its 
“Combined Plan of Study,” more and 
more engineering schools have devel 
oped a five year program which pro- 
vides for the first three 
cooperating liberal arts college. The 
M.I.T. plan is quite simple: at the end 
of his third year at the liberal arts col- 
lege the student, who has usually con- 
centrated in mathematics or physics, 
transfers to M.I.T. After two 
years he receives a B.S. from the liberal 
arts college and the B.E. from M.I.T. 

M.I.T. show that in the 
years of operation, 1936 
1953, the transfer students 
generally earned higher academic marks 
in the last two years than did those who 
entered directly as freshmen.‘ 

The major objection to the five year 
program, whether at two schools or only 
one, is that the burdens on the student 
(and his parents) are increased and thus 
fewer are attracted into these professions 
already dangerously shorthanded. 

Faced with this keen competition be- 
tween engineering and nonengineering 
desiderata, Cal Tech has taken the way 
of the brave. Unobtrusively buried in 
its “Statement of. Educational Policies” 
is the revolutionary declaration that: 
“The Engineering course also includes 
a large proportion of cultural studies, 


years at a 


more 


Records at 
seventeen 
through 


*. E. Rauch, “Combined Plans of Study: Arts 
and Engineering,” The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. 26, March 1955, p. 154. For a more 
recent survey of similar plans see J. J. Ermenc, 
“Liberal Arts—Engineering Courses in the United 
States,” Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 
47, April 1957, pp. 670-674. 
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time for which is secured by eliminating 
the more narrowly particularized sub- 
jects commonly included in undergrad- 
uate engineering courses.” (Italics 
added.) 

It would perhaps be asking too much 
for other schools to follow entirely the 
lead given by Cal Tech; its reputation, 
endowment, and exceptional students 
allow it to resist pressures to which other 
schools must presumably bow. But there 
is some evidence that the big corpora- 
tions which take large numbers of our 
scientific and engineering graduates are 
more and more interested in broadly 
educated junior professionals who can 
get their highly specialized training on 
the job and who also give promise of 
all-round executive ability. 

In any case the movement is on for 
increased liberal studies in scientific 
training. Cal Tech and M.I.T. may 
still be the pioneers, but a committee of 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education has recently made a strong 
plea that at least one-fifth of the stu- 
dents’ time should be spent on humani- 
ties and social science. The majority of 
schools, this committee pointed out, do 
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not even measure up to this modest 
standard; the national average is some- 
thing less than seventeen percent. 

Noting the widespread feeling among 
engineers and engineering students that 
the liberal studies are unnecessary for 
the applied scientist, the committee de- 
clared: “, . . the humanities and social 
sciences are, in a deeply serious sense, 
practical and useful.” And, “to meet his 
growing responsibilities and to realize 
his capacities as a human being, the en- 
gineer needs both professional compe- 
tence and a broad understanding of him- 
self and of the world in which he 
lives.””® 

To which Sophocles—who, in any 
event, should have the last word—would 


undoubtedly add: 


Unless an old man’s judgment is at fault, 
‘These words of thine, we deem, are words 
of wisdom. 
Tis no shame, 
Even if a man be wise, that he should yet 
Learn many things, and not hold out too 
stiffly. 


*The full text of the committee’s report is 
given in Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 
46, April 1956, pp. 619-750. The quotations here 
are from pp. 635 and 637. 


NEW PROGRAM FOR YALE UNIVERSITY 


Given a grant by the Ford Foundation students from Smith and 
Vassar colleges in their senior year will join Yale students, at the 
University, in taking graduate courses in their major subject and a 
seminar in the philosophy and history of education. The following year, 
they will continue in residence at Yale, taking seminar work and serving 
as apprentice teachers in local schools. Students will receive the bachelor 
of arts degree from their respective colleges and the master’s degree 


from Yale. 





Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


NEVER THEMSELVES AGAIN 


Here in my hands I hold this book of mine, 
Cradled in comfort. A warm feeling lingers, 
Pushes its way up through my sentient fingers— 
Texture of simple cover and slender spine. 

I turn slow leaves and feel the papery pages 
Make music with my fingertips and thumb: 

The crisp, clean type, the margins whitely dumb, 
The contents flowing in sequential stages. 


There is a spirit in a book; it dwells 

Lovingly deep in binding, sheets, and glue; 

In cover cloth and jacket printed plain. 

Its quiet magic works enchanted spells; 

And those thrice blessed, who see it clear and true, 
Surely can never be themselves again. 


TEACHING READING by Gertrude Hildreth. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1958. 612 pp. $6.90. 

“The Magic of Reading” astonishes the 
illiterate and is still held in the highest re- 
gard by cultured people everywhere. This 
up-to-date text reflects steady improvement 
in methods and materials of reading instruc- 
tion, The author, a prolific writer, can well 
view the educational scene with considera- 
ble perspective as a result of many years of 
research, of practical work with children, 
and of dealing with the perplexities of be- 
ginning teachers. Since she has long been 
concerned with helping teachers foster child 
growth through education, it is surely ap- 
propriate that this most recent of her books 
has been written for the express purpose of 
providing them both an understanding of 
the reading process and new insights con- 
cerning sound methods of instruction in the 
light of children’s developmental tendencies. 

Never before have teachers expressed as 
deep an interest in reading programs and 
so widespread a desire to improve reading 


—Jacos C, SoLovay 


instruction throughout the entire school 
curriculum, Dr. Hildreth points out the 
advantages in linking reading instruction 
with all aspects of linguistic expression. 
“Here,” she says, “is one means of aligning 
instruction to the maturational stages in 
child growth taking into full account the 
child’s linguistic background and his ma- 
turing powers of oral and written expres- 
sion.” (P. 19) She refutes the old assump- 
tion that all children can attain equal com- 
petence in reading after a formal period of 
school learning, a view which is inconsistent 
with the facts concerning individuality in 
learning pace irrespective of the particular 
method of instruction used, and has led 
teachers toward experimentation in individ- 
ual or self-selection reading at all grade 
levels. Says Hildreth, “This movement 
represents an effort to make fuller use of 
the extensive array of juvenile literature in 
school instruction, and to pace instruction 
to the abilities and interests of the pupils.” 
(P. 29) Hence, an eritire chapter is devoted 
to guidance in growth and reading inter- 
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ests, another to the role of the library or 
materials center as an instructional resource 
for the entire school. This has led the au- 
thor to observe, “If we want children to 
love reading and to use reading as a tool for 
study, we must make sure that the materials 
supplied them are within reasonable range 
of their readership.” (P. 370) Teachers 
must have more knowledge about how to 
select materials that fit the range of reader- 
ship in typical classes, for ill-fitting books 
can be as useless as ill-fitting shoes. Sensing 
this need, the chapter on “Readership and 
Readability” becomes a unique feature of 
TEACHING READING. 

Our best teachers are seeking ways of 
turning to this departure from the tradi- 
tional methods of having children “chase 
each other through the basic reader” which 
E. W. Delch has so aptly decried as a 
source of discouragement both of slow 
learners in trying to keep up with the rest 
of the class, and of the rapid learners who 
need more challenging books to read, In 
appraising the issues and problems involved 
in individualized reading, Hildreth points 
out that it does not preclude group instruc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, issues related to 
grouping and the management of small 
group instruction are well considered in this 
book. Individualized reading does require 
eternal vigilance on the part of the teacher 
to identify each child’s need of special drill 
and to plan for systematic practice, “The 
success of this method for developing read- 
ing skill depends upon many factors: the 
teacher’s ability in class management, the 
degree of success with which the pupils can 
be trained to work on their own, the supply 
of materials at hand, and the proportion of 
slow learners in the class.” (P. 32) 

Although there is no separate section on 
the slow learner and problems of reading 
disability, all of the chapters on individual- 
izing instruction and specific techniques and 
materials have a bearing on work with 
exceptional cases as well as on the preven- 
tion of reading disability. On the other 
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hand, it is particularly gratifying to note 
the attention the author gives to the prob- 
lems of the gifted child and his reading. 
Many teachers have been more absorbed in 
bringing the slow “up to grade” and in 
teaching the others the standard curriculum. 
Only recently have schools generally taken 
much interest in identifying mentally ac- 
celerated children and in giving these ex- 
ceptional children fuller access to a wide 
range of reading materials. Bright children, 
too, sometimes have trouble with “The 
Magic of Reading,” become impatient over 
the task of learning to interpret print, and 
fail to catch the reading trick without close 
individual attention. 

The controversial issue of phonics is con- 
sidered at length in the greater part of two 
chapters. The author contrasts the out- 
moded synthetic method which delayed the 
overall techniques of reading with the 
modern analytic or intrinsic method and the 
sequential order in which the skills may be 
appropriately practiced. It is in this area 
that she deals particularly well with the 
perplexities of beginning teachers in trans- 
lating sound principles of teaching into prac- 
tical suggestions for teachers, So much has 
been treated so very well in this compre- 
hensive volume on TEACHING READ- 
ING that it is impossible to comment on 
any but a few unique features of the text in 
this brief review. Pertinent research studies 
bearing on every topic are cited and the im- 
plications of the findings are pointed out 
clearly and consistently with the author’s 
philosophy. The reference lists at the end of 
each of the twenty-four chapters provide a 
wealth of material for further study, and 
should recommend it highly for use in col- 
lege courses—particularly graduate semi- 
nars and in-service workshops for teachers. 


Dr. Helen R. Becker is Professor of 
Elementary Education, The Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE GUIDANCE ProcRAM by Dean C., 
Andrew and Roy D. Willey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 330 pp. 
$4.50. 

The authors state in the preface of this 
volume that it deals with one phase of 


successful educational administration. 


Throughout the book the reader is conscious 
of this point of view of the guidance pro- 
gram, i.e., the administrator’s. 


Furthermore the emphasis that is com- 
mon to the most advanced and recent text- 
books on educational administration, that 
of democratic leadership, is evident 
throughout. So the reader need not be fear- 
ful that a new or unacceptable concept of 
public school administration is promulgated. 
Rather the authors attempt to show how a 
strong and effective guidance program can 
be developed in a well-ordered school sys- 
tem, Certainly this is a most logical ap- 
proach, for if the administration is not 
wholeheartedly in favor of a guidance pro- 
gram or fails to carry out some of the re- 
sponsibilities related thereto, the program 
will limp along or fail entirely. 

The reviewer is convinced that the au- 
thors of the book employ a dynamic and 
up-to-date view of guidance. They consider 
it to be “an organized group of services,” 
“an integral part of the total educational 
program,” “those activities which are de- 
signed to assist the pupil in his adjustment 
and . . . attainment of worthwhile goals 
and objectives,” yet is not the same as 
“just good teaching.” ‘They should of 
course be at home in the area of guidance 
since this is the second volume they have 
written on the subject. The other was 
Modern Methods and Techniques of Guid- 
ance, Harper, 1955. 

The prospective user of this book should 
know that much of it is written as a com- 
pendium of points of view, a succession of 
authoritative or semi-authoritative pro- 
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nouncements or listings. Such a method of 
putting together a book affords the reader 
the advantage of a number of points of 
view upon the subtopics of a chapter with- 
out the disadvantage of having to dig them 
out by voluminous reading himself, These 
quoted sections appear to be well selected, 
organized and integrated into the authors’ 
plans for each chapter, Recognized authori- 
ties from which these quotations (usually 
lists) are taken include the following: 
American Council on Education, C. P. 
Froehlich, A. J. Jones, Ruth Strang, C. G. 
Wrenn, H. B. McDaniel, E. G. William- 
son and Jane Warters. 

At the end of each chapter is found an 
excellent summary and a comprehensive list 
of references. The chapter titles themselves 
are obviously related to the theme of the 
book and the fourteen chapters leave few 
if any significant areas without treatment. 

The book would be of value as a refer- 
ence book for the administrator seeking to 
learn about the role of guidance in the edu- 
cational program or desiring to check for 
strengths or weaknesses in his own guidance 
program. It could serve as a textbook in a 
course in guidance for potential school ad- 
ministrators or guidance administrators. 
The book is easily read. Vocabularly that 
might present difficulty is defined when 
first used, Concepts are developed carefully, 
smoothly and completely as only good 
teachers will do. 

G. W. DurRFLINGER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 


J 


“Art EpucatTion”—Its MEANs AND 
Enps by Dr. Italo L. de Francesco. 
New York. Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
640 pp. $6.75. 

A critical need in art education has been 
answered by Dr. Italo L. de Francesco, 
through his new publication “Art Educa- 
tion” —Its Means and Ends. Many art edu- 
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cators, superintendents of schools, principals, 
counselors and regular classroom teachers 
can more thoroughly understand art educa- 
tion for our time by becoming acquainted 
with this all-inclusive book. One will defi- 
nitely appreciate the crystal-clear discourse 
on the art background and philosophy; the 
unusual analysis of the meanings of experi- 
ence and creative development; available 
resources; and evaluations in and through 
art, 

Dr. Italo de Francesco answers very well 
the claims of art education for the entire 
school program. 

Many of our school administrators and 
particularly the counselors, who are so very 
close to the students, often fail to recog- 
nize the value of art education, perhaps be- 
cause they have never experienced art and 
do not understand the many and varied 
contributions that art has for everyone to 
live more effectively, 

Part IV discusses the administration of 
the art program with its varied responsi- 
bilities in the total educational program, 
along with a few examples of good pro- 
grams in practice throughout the country. 

F, Epwarp Det Dosso 
Director of Art Education 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS by Denis Baron and 
Harold W. Bernard. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. 
297 pp. $5.50. 

The authors state that the aim of their 
book is to present the basic features of tests 
and testing in terms understandable to class- 
room teachers. To a high degree the au- 
thors achieved their aim. The reviewer feels 
that the book is one that can be readily 
understood by classroom teachers and other 
personnel interested in evaluation. For the 
most part, it deals with things of a practical 
rather than a theoretical nature. It is simple 
and easy to read, 
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The book is reasonably short. It consists 
of 297 pages which are divided into four- 
teen chapters, an appendix, and a glossary. 
Each chapter contains a summary of the 
major ideas discussed in it, a list of study 
and discussion exercises, and suggested ad- 
ditional readings. 

The first chapter deals with the idea that 
evaluation devices are means of sampling 
the behavior traits of individuals, By using 
them, samples of an individual’s ability, skill, 
knowledge, interests, and other factors may 
be obtained. 

Chapters two to ten deal with such 
aspects of evaluation as the criteria of good 
tests, using tests to evaluate intelligence, 
achievement, readiness for learning, per- 
sonality, social interactions, interests, and 
attitudes, The emphasis is put on standard- 
ized tests rather than on teacher-made tests. 
Chapter eleven deals with rating techniques. 
Chapter twelve is concerned with construct- 
ing and using teacher-made tests. Chapter 
thirteen deals with some promising practices 
in evaluation and chapter fourteen with 
planning a general program of evaluation. 
The appendix is devoted to elementary sta- 
tistics. A glossary contains definitions of 
approximately 100 words and terms used 
in evaluation. 

Certain chapters are exceptionally good. 
Among them is chapter thirteen “Improv- 
ing Appraisal Practices,” and chapter four- 
teen “Toward a Planned Program of 
Evaluation.” The glossary is a much needed 
part of a book of this kind. This should be 
quite helpful to classroom teachers. 

This reviewer finds no serious faults in 
the book. However, he feels that it has 
certain limitations. First, too little attention 
is given to the principles and techniques of 
constructing teacher-made tests. It would 
seem to be desirable to devote more than the 
one chapter to the various aspects involved 
in test construction if the teacher is ex- 
pected to perform this task efficiently. Con- 
siderable more attention is devoted to 
standardized materials than to teacher-made 
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materials. In actual practice many class- 
room teachers must depend almost solely 
on evaluative devices they construct them- 


selves. For them a high level of proficiency 
in constructing evaluative instruments 
would seem to be a must, Second, the very 
important matter of test interpretation is 
treated very lightly. After test results are 
obtained teachers need to know how to in- 
terpret and make use of them, Another 
limitation of the book is the little considera- 
tion given to statistics. For an adequate 
understanding of many of the aspects of 
testing, especially that of interpreting re- 
sults, the teacher must have more than a 
superficial knowledge of statistics. Just how 
much attention should be devoted to this 
topic is a controversial issue, but the re- 
viewer feels that more than is given in the 
appendix is necessary. 

All in all, it is a good book. This re- 
viewer recommends it to the classroom 
teacher. 

E. F. NoTHERN 
Memphis State University 


Y 


Group Work In Epucation by Ruth 
Strang, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. 322 pp. $5.50. 

While this is essentially a new book, it 
does include parts of previous editions which 
have been most helpful to students and per- 
sons responsible for leadership in educa- 
tional institutions. The book is designed to 
bridge the gap between theory and prac- 
tice with respect to working with groups in 
education. 

Dr. Strang first discusses the nature of 
and values inherent in group activities, then 
clarifies for the reader the basic dynamics 
of group action, After clearly discussing 
these two topics, the author presents prob- 
lems and techniques for solving them in the 
areas of group work in the classroom, 
homeroom, academic interest groups, ath- 
letic teams, publications, service groups, 
social groups, recreational groups, student 
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government groups, and others. 

One of the most helpful discussions ap- 
pears in Chapter Five entitled “Leaders, 
Leadership Functions, and Education for 
Leadership.” Dr. Strang recognizes that 
leadership cannot be explained in terms of 
personal qualities or in terms of the situa- 
tion; rather, it must be examined in terms 
of personal qualities which fit a given situa- 
tion, 

Any teacher or administrator who has 
responsibilities of acting as a faculty adviser 
for a school group should not only read this 
book but study it carefully. It will be most 
helpful. 

For the graduate student, there are ex- 
cellent bibliographies, both at the ends of 
chapters and at the end of the book. 

One of the most frequently neglected 
areas in discussions of group work is that 
of evaluating methods of work, Dr. Strang 
has devoted Chapter Fourteen to this im- 
portant aspect. She discusses evaluation in 
terms of student reactions, appraisal by 
adults, alumni evaluation and combinations 
of these methods. 

This is an excellent book. 

C. A. WEBER 
University of Connecticut 


¥ 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN TRANSITION, a 
history of American colleges and uni- 
versities, 1636-1956 by John S. Bru- 
bacher and Willis Rudy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers. 1958. 
479 pp. $7.50. 

Readily agreeing with the authors that 
“The history of higher education in the 
United States should be a multi-volume 
undertaking,” this reviewer began reading 
with many doubts and critical queries in 
mind. Before finishing the book, queries and 
doubts alike were dispelled. 

The transition from our colonial colleges 
to our universities today is traced and care- 
fully documented, covering aspects of cur- 
riculum, instructional methods, student 
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calibre, student life, faculty status, technical 
and professional training, graduate study, 
finance, administration, government and 
accreditation, The authors show convinc- 
ingly the parts played in this transition by 
such diverse factors as the first Oxford- 
Cambridge model, German ideals of sci- 
entific scholarship, eighteenth-century “En- 
lightenment” and revolutions, the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the church, the govern- 
ment, our rapid population and industrial 
growth in the United States, the heyday 
of student campus activities, the influence of 
staunch educational leaders and the vary- 
ing schools of a belatedly articulated phi- 
losophy of liberal education. 

In the end it is no surprise to find the 
evolution of a truly new form of university 
that has amalgamated many different in- 
gredients into a uniquely American institu- 
tion enrolling more post-secondary students 


than any other country; offering opportuni- 


ties for higher education to aspirants in 
every walk of life and this without prejudice 
against the “new professions”; guided by 
professional administrators with consequent 
loss of faculty power in many aspects of 
college government; standardized by no 
central controlling power but through vol- 
untary accrediting; dedicated to serving the 
community in many practical ways; unin- 
hibited in its diversification of organization, 
control and sponsorship; gradually achiev- 
ing a surprising integration of academic and 
student non-academic interests and imple- 
menting democratic ideals in new and ex- 
citing ways. 

The volume shows thorough scholarship, 
good organization, excellent coverage, dis- 
criminating selection of material and careful 
analysis. Professional educators, students of 
education and intelligent inquirers into de- 
velopments of American society will find 
this to be a valuable historical resource. 

The authors state in the Preface, “If 
prognostications are correct, we stand at 
mid-century on the threshold of the great- 
est expansion of higher education we have 
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ever had, . . . To meet these problems, it 
seems to the present authors of the utmost 
importance to establish some over-all his- 
toric without delay.” This 
needed service the authors have rendered 
in an admirable manner. 

Wray H, Concpon 


pe rspective 


Lehigh University 
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LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION by 
Albert H. Shuster and Wilson F. Wetz- 
ler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958. 489 pp. $5.50. 

If the elementary school principal had 
more time for leadership and supervision, 
could he serve better the mandates of mod- 
ern education? With a good sense of tradi- 
tion, a realistic appraisal of recent research 
and an awareness of new understandings in 
the field of administration, the authors trace 
the evolution of the elementary principal- 
ship from 1830 to its present professional 
status of prestige and power. “The con- 
tinued and marked improvement of the pro- 
fessional status of the elementary school 
principalship, the growing awareness of the 
importance of democracy in school adminis- 
tration, the proven validity and significance 
of democratic practices in supervision, cur- 
riculum revision and in-service education of 
teachers, and the recognition of the prin- 
cipal as a community leader and the school 
as a focal point for community activity have 
all contributed to the prestige of the posi- 
tion.” 

The carefully drafted and 
documented as to selection of content and 
pertinent research. The numerous check- 
lists and specimen materials will be helpful 
to the practicing administrator, Its logical 
development and readings make the text- 
book useful for students and college in- 
structors who need to integrate a broad field 
of educational practice in terms of the status 
role of the building principal. 

The authors introduce administrative be- 


units are 
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havior as “‘a constellation of factors,” but in 
their analysis of the tasks of leadership they 
are strictly functional. They furnish both 
guide-lines and practical experience on such 
administrative tasks as in-service education, 
reaching the supervisory needs of teachers, 
personnel administration, newer concepts of 
elementary school guidance, classroom 
evaluation and pupil progress, curriculum 
revision, discipline, management of the 


school office, cooperative planning, com- 


munity leadership, and various auxiliary 
services of the school. Broad problems of 
organization are treated more lightly, per- 
haps, than professional leadership and the 
dynamics of working with teachers, pupils, 
and public to accomplish the functional 
tasks and goals of the school, 

Careful reading is justified by the schol- 
arly treatment which the authors have given 
to a wide variety of subjects. As nearly 
every chapter is bent to the theme of pro- 
fessional leadership, the units are so de- 
veloped as to bring forward the most com- 
plete and up-to-date understanding of each 
topic and to present recent practices in the 
light of balanced judgment. At the same 
time the skills of administrative leadership 
and supervision are introduced to show how 
a successful school program can be made 
to function. Having portrayed the ele- 
mentary school principal at work, in the 
concluding section, the authors discuss him 
as a person and his professional status in the 
future, 

Wat Lace H. STREVELL 
University of Houston 


W 


Mopern Mernuops In SECONDARY Epvu- 
CATION by Grambs, Jean D.; Iverson, 
William J.; and Patterson, Franklin K., 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1958. 
Revised Edition. 700 pp. $5.90. 

As the title adequately suggests, this re- 
vised edition of Modern Methods in Sec- 
ondary Education furnishes practical and 
detailed suggestions for teaching. While 
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written primarily for beginning teachers 
and students preparing for student teach- 
ing, it will provide experienced teachers 
with resource materials as well as a review 
of modern developments in teaching. 

The book has been carefully and thor- 
oughly revised. New interestingly written 
chapters introduce the reader to the im- 
portance of good teaching and identifies the 
responsibilities and challenges of the teach- 
ing profession. The strengths of the old 
edition have been carefully preserved and 
additional materials have been skillfully in- 
corporated by complete rewriting of most 
of the chapters. 

The reviewer was impressed by the 
thorough coverage of significant problems 
involved in desirable teaching procedures. 
Particularly helpful are the chapters dealing 
with the learning process, understanding the 
adolescent student, and guiding the learning 
activities of high school youth. The “know 
what” of academic scholarship and the 
“know why” of sound values and purposes 
have been kept in good balance with the 
“know how” of effective methodology. 

Carefully annotated and selected refer- 
ences are found at the close of each chap- 
ter. The latest books and periodicals, as well 
as basic source materials, are included. The 
appendix contains suggested problems and 
activities for each chapter of the book. 

Modern Methods in Secondary Educa- 
tion will make a distinct contribution to 
educational literature and will make a use- 
ful addition to the professional libraries of 
teachers and administrators who work in 
secondary schools. 

Wivevur H, Durron 
University of California 


Los Angeles 


Music EpucaTion FoR TEEN-AGERs by 
William R. Sur and Charles F, Schuller. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 
478 pp. $6.00. 

Both professors William R. 


Sur and 
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Charles F. Schuller are at Michigan State 
University as Chairman of the Department 
of Music Education and Director of the 
Audio Visual Center, respectively. They 
have combined forces to prepare a valuable 
contribution to music education pedagogy. 
In the perface they state their philosophy as 
“concerned with music as an art, as a social 
force and as a therapy . . . a concept which 
takes into account a sustained, reasonable 
and ever growing musical development of 
girls and boys . . . in which music is not an 
isolated area of instruction but a significant 
part of the education of all pupils. 
Audio-visual materials and methods . 
when selected and used appropriately effec- 
tively aid learning in all areas of music 
teaching.” 

In seventeen chapters and an appendix, 
covering such topics as Youth and Music; 
the General Music Class; Participation in 
Vocal and Choral Music; Instrumental 
Music; Care and Repair of Instruments; 
Musicianship; The Exceptional Child; 
Music Assemblies; Music Literature; 
Recreational Music; The Rehearsal; Pub- 
lic Performance; The Teacher and His 
Responsibilities; School Music and the 
Community; School Administration and 
the Music Program; Audio Experiences in 
Music Learning; Music in the Visual Di- 
mension and an Appendix of Instructional 
Materials; Professor Sur has contributed a 
rich background of methodology and re- 
search and a wealth of suggested materials 
and Prof. Schuller has added a host of illus- 
trations and suggested uses of audio-visual 
materials, 

The beginning teacher at the secondary 
level will find the book a gold mine of prac- 
tical suggestions, and the experienced teacher 
will add to his store of information and 
find reinforcement of his philosophy of 
music education, The Appendix of Instruc- 
tional Materials contains not only music 
materials but a rich assortment of supple- 
mentary audio-visual materials that will aid 
the work of the music teacher. I consider 
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the book as required reading for music 
teachers working at the Secondary School 
Level. 

IRVING CHEYETTE 
University of Buffalo 


¥ 


Nursery-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 
Jerome E. Leavitt, Editor. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 337 
pp. $6.00. 

Hats off to Jerome Leavitt and the 
eleven authors who contributed chapters to 
this book! It is well planned and well ex- 
ecuted with consistency of viewpoint. The 
reader, concluding each chapter with an 
eagerness to start the next, is unaware that 
each has been written by a different author. 
The table of contents gives an idea of the 
areas covered but only through reading does 
the scope of the book manifest itself. It is 
packed with material, some new some old, 
presented in a fresh, challenging manner. 

The thread of child development weav- 
ing together the chapters is supported by 
creative practices suggestive rather than 
prescriptive. The creative approach is skill- 
fully done in such a practical way that 
hesitant teachers, fearful of releasing their 
children lest they lose them, should be en- 
couraged to try this way of working. A 
warning note points out that motivation 
and guidance are necessary for creative 
teaching, contradicting a common miscon- 
ception—that the provision of materials 
coupled with a laissez-faire attitude on the 
part of the teacher is all that is needed for 
creative teaching. 

Throughout the book suggestions for im- 
plementing up-to-date programs are given 
as are methods for collecting, filing and 
storing materials, arranging rooms effi- 
ciently and organizing effective programs. 
Excellent lists of materials, sources and 
readings are included, The discussion of the 
readiness problem proposes that teachers, 
administrators and parents re-evaluate the 
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purpose and meaning of such a program in 
terms of the individual child and his de- 
velopment. 

This book, written for the college stu- 
dent, the in-service teacher and parents of 
nursery-kindergarten children has ade- 
quately met its purpose. It should prove to 
be interesting reading to each of the above 
and should be a “must” for every teacher 
of young children. 

FRANCEs READY 
University of Wyoming 


8 


PuysicaAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN by 
Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company 
(Dryden Press). 1958. 416 pp. $5.75. 
A textbook that is delightful to read, 

scholarly, and practical is not often found, 
but such a book is Physical Education for 
Children. Though several texts of merit on 
this same subject have been published re- 
cently, this one can still be welcomed en- 
thusiastically as one of the finest both in 
physical education and childhood education. 
The content is not, and cannot be, new, but 
it is definitely not “just a rehash.” Its re- 
freshing vitality and style stimulates one 
who is even quite familiar with the subject 
to read it thoroughly with enjoyment. It 
has new ideas for teachers of experience, 
and should inspire both teachers-to-be and 
teachers in service to make the physical edu- 
cation experiences of children from three to 
eleven those that are joyous, truly educa- 
tional, sound, The book is beautiful in 
format and generously illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 

Recognizing the need for more vigorous 
activity for American children, the authors 
emphasize activities, methods and use of 
equipment that will provide activity suf- 
ficiently vigorous to improve strength and 
endurance. Yet they stress also the im- 
portance of joy, creativity, and opportuni- 
ties for growth in social adjustment. They 
discuss the relationship between physical 
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education and other areas of learning, in- 
cluding health education. 

Approximately two-fifths of the book is 
devoted to the purpose of physical educa- 
tion, child development, methodology, or- 
ganization of programs and play areas, 
evaluation and integration—topics not new, 
but presented interestingly about real chil- 
dren, real schools, and realistic situations. 
College students would call those chapters 
“practical”; professors will discern schol- 
arly theory and research basic to the practi- 
cal applications, The other three-fifths are 
devoted specifically to the selection, doing, 
and teaching of games, movement explora- 
tion, dancing, and the self-testing activities 
of stunts, tumbling, play with small equip- 
ment and large apparatus, and track. 

Among unusual features are: first, the 
directions for games which are written so 
clearly that children can read and interpret 
them; second, the sections on “movement 
exploration”—which as a separate activity 
is relatively new in American physical edu- 
cation, a concept initiated in Great Britain. 
Teachers of the modern creative dance 
might dislike the authors’ separation of 
movement exploration from the dance, for 
it is an approach that good teachers of 
creative dance have used for many years. 
However, the authors agree that it may be 
a part of the dance, though as they present 
it, it need not be. 

Experienced teachers of tumbling and 
apparatus work might challenge the au- 
thors on whether they give sufficient de- 
tailed guidance to the inexperienced class- 
room teacher to follow those sections with- 
out hazards to safety. The very brief sec- 
tion on track is not very helpful to one who 
does not know much about performing ot 
teaching track events. However, there are 
ample references, and classroom teachers 
would probably have the help of a physical 
education supervisor to make up for the 
deficiencies. Of course, it is not possible to 
put every detail of every activity into one 
volume, This is an excellent book as it 
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stands, and would be equally valuable as 
a text for college students or as a resource 
book for teachers of experience. 

GERTRUDE X. Mooney 
The University of Miami 


8 


RESEARCH IN THE THREE R’s edited by 
C. W. Hunnicutt and William J. Iver- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1958. 435 pp. $6.00. 

From more than three thousand studies 
in reading and a large number in spelling, 
writing, grammar and arithmetic, the edi- 
tors have made available 78 significant re- 
searches in a single volume. Although the 
reports have been condensed, they are com- 
prehensive enough to present in each study 
the purposes and interpretations in the au- 
thors’ own words. Because the original 
publications of most of these studies are 
scattered, and in some cases out of date, the 
editors have made a significant contribution 
in assembling with much skill and wise 
choice so many studies which this reviewer 
has considered for a number of years as 
most significant in the field with which he 
is best acquainted—the language arts, 

Perhaps no two writers would agree in 
the choice of studies to be presented in such 
a book, although anyone would admit that 
every research here reported is significant 
and should be known by all teachers in the 
elementary school. Too often courses in 
educational methodology present “rule of 
thumb” directions without supporting evi- 
dence; therefore, this volume should supple- 
ment all such courses and lend them a more 
scholarly and logical foundation. Of course, 
this is also the purpose of a series of pam- 
phlets published by the National Education 
Association, but here the language is an 
interpretation of the original writer, the 
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writing is more in the form of a review 
(which is too often too brief), and the pub- 
lications are in the form of pamphlets which 
have accessibility as books in a library. The 
present volume overcomes these difficulties, 


which evidently have been found common 
in other areas, because of the number of 
“readings in ” which has re- 
cently been published. 

It is difficult to single any study as most 
significant in any one of the three areas, 
especially when the bias of the reviewer is 
likely to be narrower than the admitted 
interests and biases of the editors but, never- 
theless, the following will indicate the high 
order and permanence of the research here 
listed: “Reading and Child Growth De- 
velopment” by Olsen; “Factors Determin- 
ing Success and Failure in Beginning Read- 
ing” by Gates and Bond; the masterpiece 
of classical research in reading—‘Reading 
as Reasoning” by Edward L. Thorndike; 
the several studies to determine a formula 
for readability by Spache, Lorge, and Dale 
and Chall; the one study in spelling which 
has probably influenced the psychology and 
pedagogy of every spelling book in America, 
“Generalizations in Spelling” by Gates; 
“What Grammar Should Be Taught” by 
Fries; “Useful Fractions” by Wilson and 
Dalrymple; “Development of Children’s 
Number Ideas” by Brownell; “Children’s 
Knowledge of Arithmetic Vocabulary” by 
Buswell and John. 

The amount of reading necessary to pre- 
pare such a volume must have been most 
intensive and prodigious, and the rewriting 
of the studies for such a presentation has 
been skillfully and artistically accomplished. 
Here is a library of the world’s best litera- 
ture in research in the three r’s within one 
volume, 

Henry D, RINsLAND 
University of Oklahoma 





Brief Browsings in Books 


The Challenge of Children, published by 
William Morrow and Company, contains 
ten contributions by parents of pre-school 
children under the editorship of Dr. Martha 
Frank, It is written by the Cooperative 
Parents Group of Palisades Pre-School 
Division and Mothers’ and Children’s Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc. It contains 191 
pages, It sells for $3.75. 

A new edition of Goethe’s Faust Part I 
has been translated by Bertram Jessup and 
published by Philosophical Library at $3.75. 
The publishers state that Faust, of all the 
supreme classics of the world, has been 
least accessible to American readers, due 
to poor translations, and of the present edi- 
tion concludes: “Here, then, is a transla- 
tion for our times by a scholar and literary 
critic whose distinguished talent is precisely 
right to make Goethe’s immortal lines live 
again.” Part I has 224 pages. 

The Pursuit of Excellence: Education 
and the Future of America is a remarkable 
Special Studies Report in the America at 
Mid-Century Series of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. It is an attempt to estimate 
“the major problems and opportunities which 
are likely to confront the United States over 
the next ten or fifteen years.” The thirty- 
two members of the panel include leading 
educators, industrialists, labor leaders, edi- 
tors and others in public life. The chairman 
who resigned to devote himself to the pro- 
motion of his candidacy for the governor- 
ship of the State of New York was Nelson 
Rockefeller. The report is non-sectarian, 
non-political and non-class. A wealth of 
material is found in its 47 pages. A Double- 
day News Book, it sells at 75 cents a copy. 
It is published by Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 

G. Scott Fletcher, President of The 
Fund for Adult Education, 200 Blooming- 
dale Road, White Plains, New York, is 


the author of The Great Awakening which 
includes a plan for education for leadership, 
a monograph of nineteen pages, published 
by the Foundation, It may be secured free 
on application. 

Music and Western Man is a symposium 
on music covering the time span from 
ancient Greece to the present day. Eighteen 
leading musical scholars of the Western 
World have contributed. In its 49 chapters 
the field is thoroughly explored country by 
country as well as by the various musical 
forms. It is a “Series of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company.” Philosophical Li- 
brary publishes it at $7.50. The aim as 
stated by the editor, Peter Garvie, of Van- 
couver, is to “provide a history of music in 
western civilization and to explore western 
civilization through one of its aspects, mu- 
sic.” It has 328 pages. 

Fund-Raising for Higher Education is a 
volume specifically of interest to administra- 
tors in institutions of higher learning. Nearly 
all colleges and universities are searching for 
the ever-increasing funds needed to pay 
mounting costs and increasing enrollments. 
This book “represents educational fund- 
raising as, in fact, it is: A regular and con- 
tinuing administrative function, best man- 
aged through a development program, or 
‘continuous campaign.’ No college can af- 
ford not to have a development program.” 

The author, John A. Pollard, is Vice 
President of the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education. The Introduction is by Frank 
W. Abrams, former Chairman of the 
Board, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. All phases of raising funds are dis- 
cussed, among others the alumni fund, 
estate planning, foundation grants, business 
corporations, the community, tax benefits 
to donors, and methods and machinery of 
solicitation. 

Harper and Brothers are the publishers. 


* aes * 
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The price is $4.00. In the 255 pages much 
concrete material is described. 

Some of My Best Friends Are Professors 
is a critical commentary on higher educa- 
tion in the United States. Underneath it is 
a definite philosophy of education. Though 
critical, it is wholesomely constructive. The 
author, George Williams, who, as a teacher 
for thirty years in a prominent university, 
has observed w idely and thought analytically 
about the teaching and learning process, is 
no neophyte. A survey of the chapter con- 
tent shows one the flavor of the book. 
Among the striking chapter headings are 
“What the Universities Fail to Do,” “How 
Badly Can You Teach?” “How to Get 
Into College,” “Facing the Music,” and 
“Schizophrenia Among the Departments.” 
In this book of 250 pages, published by 
Abelard-Schuman, New York and London, 
at $3.95 there is much distilled wisdom. 

A First Course in Education (Fourth 
Edition) has recently been published by 
The Macmillan Company. It is designed 
primarily for use as a textbook in introduc- 
tory courses in education, though it might 
well also be used by teachers of experience 
and by laymen such as members of parent- 
teacher associations and boards of education. 
It is one of the better books whose purpose 
is to orient the student to the larger prob- 
lems of education, There are 634 pages, 
exclusive of the index. The price is $5.75. 
It is a 1958 publication. The author is 
Nard G. Reeder of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Music and Western Man is a 


“sym- 
posium on music from ancient times to the 
present day, by eighteen of the western 


world’s leading music scholars.” The pub- 
lisher is Philosophical Library. Consisting of 
a group of contributions, it is edited by 
Peter Garvie, of Vancouver, Canada, 
producer with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. The book, published in 1958, 
has 317 pages. The list price is $7.50. 
Students will welcome a Barnes and 


Noble publication in the College Outline 
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Series under the title, How to Take Ex- 
aminations in College. The author is J. N. 
Hook, Professor of English, University of 
Illinois. It is a guidebook which gives sample 
questions and discusses answers to them. 
More than a hundred colleagues of the 
author assisted him by giving an analysis 
of the strengths and weaknesses which they 
found in papers submitted by their students. 
Much practical advice is given students, 
not only on how to take examinations, but 
how to profit most from their study in 
preparation for them, There are 176 pages. 
It is well worth the price ($1.25) at which 
it is sold, 

Law for the Public Speaker is a pub- 
lication of The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Massachusetts. The author 
is George P. Rice, of Butler University. 
Much helpful material can be found in this 
book of 184 pages. Topics treated are free 
speech, property rights, the hostile audience, 
the use of loud-speaking devices, slander, 
self-incrimination, the “Classics and the 
Bible in English Eloquence” and the teacher 
and political morality. The price is $2.75. 

The Challenge of Children was written 
by ten parents in California under the di- 
rection of the Mothers’ and Childrens 
Foundation, It is a book for those con- 
templating marriage and to others to whom 
the life of children are entrusted. In a 
Foreword, Dr, Frand W. Bailey, M.D., 
states: “Crime prevention begins in the 
high chair, not the electric chair, and since 
neurotics are ‘made and not born,’ parents 
who guide a child’s development years are 
in a position to be vital in preventive mental 
health.” Publisher is William Morrow and 
Company. The price is $3.75. There are 
192 pages, 

Patterns in Secondary School Curriculum 
is a book in the Exploration Series in Edu- 
cation under the advisory editorship of 
John Guy Fowlkes. The author is Tom C. 
Venable. The small volume of 237 pages 
sells for $3.00. It is a syllabus rather than 
a comprehensive treatment. 





Worthy of Note 


Bahn, Archie J., What Makes Acts Right? 
The Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1958. Pp. 207. 
$4.00, 

Bell, Hermon F., Talks on Religion. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1958. Pp. 
73. $3.00. 

Bergson, Henri, The World of Dreams. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 58. $2.75. 

Blum, Virgil, Freedom of Choice in Edu- 
cation, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1958. Pp. 224. $3.95. 

Braun, Sidney D., Editor, Dictionary of 
French Literature. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 359. $10.00. 

Carr, Edward Hallett, The New Society. 
Beacon Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1958. Pp. 119. $1.25. (paperback) 

Dingwall, Eric John, The American Wom- 
an, New American Library, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 258. $.50. (paperback ) 

Drake, Henry L., The People’s Plato. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 616. $7.50. 

Fuller, Edmund, Editor, Mark Twain. 
Dell Publishing Co., New York, 1958. 
Pp. 382. $.50. (paperback) 

Grabach, John R., How to Draw the Hu- 
man Figure. Dell Publishing Company, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 140. $.50. (pa- 
perback) 

Handlin, Oscar, Race and Nationality in 
American Life. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1957. Pp. 226. $.95. 
(paperback) 

London, Jack, Martin Eden. Dell Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1958. Pp. 384. 
$.50. (paperback) 

Lovejoy, Clarence E., Prep School Guide. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 111. $4.50. 

Mariano, John, The Use of Psychotherapy 


in Divorce and Separation Cases. Ameri- 


can Press, New York, 1958. Pp. 173. 
$3.00. 

Mitchum, Paul M., The High School 
Principal and Staff Plan for Program 
Improvement. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 103. $1.25. 
(paperback) 

Montagu, Ashley, Man: His First Million 
Years. New American Library, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 182. $.50. (paperback ) 

New World Writing, Stories, Essays, Po- 
etry, Drama. The New American Li- 
brary, New York, 1958. Pp. 317. $.75. 
(paperback) 

Reiss, Samuel, Language and Psychology. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 296. $3.75. 

Runes, Dagobert D., Concise Dictionary of 
Judaism. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 237. $5.00. 

Runes, Dagobert D., Letters to My God. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 58. $2.00. 

Slick, Tom, Permanent Peace, A Check 
and Balance Plan. Prentice Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1958. Pp. 178. 
$2.95. 

Tallet, Jorge, The Absolute Being. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1958. Pp. 
74. $3.00. 

Taylor, Henry, The New 
American Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 159. $.50. (paperback) 

The Jastak Test, Jr. High School, Test, 
Manual, Scoring Key. Educational Test 
Bureau, Educational Publishers, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1958. Pp. 
23, 58. (paperback) 

Turner, David R. and Peters, Alison, How 
to Pass High on College Entrance Tests. 
Arco Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958. Pp. 253. $2.00. (paper- 
back) 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


by the Columbia University Press. 

How “Free” Are Free Public Second- 
ary Schools? is the query of Frank Nania, 
of Cortland Teachers College. Dr. Nania 
is a member of Alpha Tau chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi and in 1956-57, was Presi- 
dent of this Duke University chapter. His 
special studies have been of out-of-pocket 
expenditures of public high school pupils. 

Egg Hunt, a brief but stimulating article 
by Isabel J. Peard, Associate Professor of 
Education, Cornell University, raises ques- 
tions of importance in the direction of 
American education. Dr, Peard has written 
on professional standards for personnel 
workers. 

Wilder Crane, Jr., assemblyman in the 
Wisconsin Legislature and a member of its 
Committee on Education, back- 
grounds in The Politics of Education which 
should enable teachers and school adminis- 
trators to understand better the problems 
of the legislator and the methods by which 
support of schools can be secured. Mr. 
Crane is an Acting Instructor in Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, 

Gilbert Byron, who has written numer- 
ous Blodget stories for our columns, con- 
tinues with Wilbur and the Young Fogies. 
His latest work is a novel published by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press, “The Lord’s 
Oysters.” It has been acclaimed widely. 

In current discussions on language teach- 
ing our article Grammar and Writing will 
be welcomed, It is by Bertrand Evans, As- 
sociate Professor of English, the University 
of California, where Dr. Evans is Chair- 
man of the Committee of Teacher Train- 
ing of the Department of English. 

Arthur I, Berman, Associate Professor 
of Physics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Hartford Graduate Division, raises the 
question How Can We Advance Technical 
Education? Dr. Berman was a Research 
Associate in the Stanford High Energy 
Physics Laboratory in 1954, and a Staff 
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Member of the Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory in 1949-52. Two of his volumes are 
to be published during 1959. 

American Autobiographers Eye Their 
Teachers is by Robert L. Coard, Assistant 
Professor of English, University of Ala- 
bama. Dr. Coard contributed to THE Epu- 
CATIONAL Forum in 1957. He has taught 
in high schools in Illinois, in a state teachers 
college and at the University of Illinois, 
before joining the faculty of the University 
of Alabama, 

Sophocles and the Slide Rule comes from 
Bernard Hennessy, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, University of Arizona. In 
1956-57 he was visiting fellow at the 
Center for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Our contributors furnish us with 
thoughtful poems for our enjoyment. Stella 
Craft Tremble, editor of The Prairie Poet 
and of several books of verse, is the author of 
Abraham Lincoln; Geoffrey Johnson, 
English author of eight books of verse with 
a ninth in preparation, The Sovereign 
Power; Jesse Stuart, famed Kentucky poet 
and novelist, New Paths to Follow; 
Martha Fusshippel, teacher in the Kennedy 
Silverton Schools, Cincifinati, The Zeal of 
Christmas; Catherine Bryant, teacher, 
Washington’s Farewell at Fraunces Tav- 
1783; Mrs. Alice L. Anderson, 
the pen name, Alma, wife of a college pro- 
fessor, her first published poem, Small Boy 
at an Easel; Elizabeth Utterback, con- 
tributing editor (short story) for a large 
Southern magazine, 4 Lane in England; 
George G. Dawson, of the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, The Rock; 
and Myla Jo Closser, author of short stories 
and poems and retired book editor and re- 
viewer for leading American newspapers, 
Border Crossing. 
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Kappa Delta Pi 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Comtinued from Inside Fromt Cover) 


EDUCATION A8 A CAUSE AND AS A SYMPTOM 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY . 
HENRY W. HOLMES 
THE UNITED 8TATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
HOWARD E. WILSON 
THE CHANGING ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATION . 
CHARLES H. JUDD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS .......... 
CHARLES &. JOHNSON 
THE TREATY A8 AN INSTRUMENT OF LEGISLATION 
FLORENCE BLLINWOOD ALLEN 


(out of print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY 8T,, TIFFIN 4, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 

HOWARD L. LANGFORD 
STUDIES IN THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING .......... ‘a 

WILLIAM H. LANCELOT, ARVIL 8, BARR, THEODORE L. TORGESON, 
CARL B. JOMNSON, VIRGIL EB. LYONS, ANTHONY C, WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
(out of print) 

BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 


WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST, TIFFIN 4, OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA PI HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST,, TIFFIN 4, OHIO 








